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THE MARKET PLACE 


How to use the facilities of 
America’s leading Exchanges 


Write jor Booklet K6 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
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A SINGLE CO-PARTNERSHIP 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
New York Curb Exchange and Commodity Exchanges 
ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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any other similar service 
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DIVIDENDS 


DOMESTIC 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
COMMON STOCK 
A quetery dividend of 35c 
a share, plus an extra divi- 
dend of 10c a share, has 
been declared on the com- 
mon stock of the company, 
ayable Nov. 1, 1941, to 
olders of record Oct.27,1941. 


52ND CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


Cumulative Preference Stock 


The 52nd consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on the Cumu- 
lative Preference Stock of 
the company and predeces- 
sor constituent company has 
been declared at the rate of 

a share, payable Nov. 
1, 1941, to holders of record 
Oct. 27, 1941. 


L. E. MICKLE, 
Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 


36 OFFICES IN 9 STATES 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 60, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 50, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 39, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on November 15, 1941, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1941. 
DALE PARKER 
October 2, 1941 Secretary 
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W. Sheridan Kane 
William M. Albers 


For Defense— 
Start Saving 


Today! 


You should help as well as 
the 2,000,000 of our young 
men in the armed forces. 
Start today to buy Defense 
Savings Stamps. Start to- 
day doing your share... 
don’t wait another day to 
help in your country’s 
defense! 


Defense Savings 
Will Buy 


FOR THE U. S. ARMY 


10 cents will buy 5 cartridges. 


25 cents will buy 1 dozen band- 
ages. 


50 cents will buy 1 bean pot. 

$1 will buy 1 intrenching shovel. 
$5 will buy 1 steel helmet. 

$6 will buy 1 antitank shell. 
$18.75 will buy 1 flying jacket. 


$19.36 will buy one 81-mm. 
trench-mortar shell. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/> by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six-monhts' arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


EDWARD WILLMS, 130 Cedar St., N. Y. C. 


Investment Management (An 
Analysis of the Experiences of Ameri- 
can Management Investment Trusts). 
By John A. Loftus. Johns Hopkins 
Press. 136 pp. (paper cover). $1.50. 
Written by an assistant professor of 
economics at Holy Cross College, this 
is an empirical investigation of in- 
vestment management procedures as 
evidenced in the records of certain 
prominent investment trusts. This 
study was begun before the Securities 
& Exchange Commission began its 
probe of the investment trust indus- 
try. Interesting is the fact that the 
Commission’s inquiry was directed 
toward regulatory legislation ; and as 
such, the investment trust was ex- 
amined as a social-financial institu- 
tion. The present study, on the other 
hand, is directed primarily toward ap- 
praising and evaluating investment 
management service rendered by 
these organizations. Conclusions ar- 
rived at by Professor Loftus are not 
flattering to the industry at large. But 
they deserve to be noted by all stu- 
dents of the subject. 
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The Marketing of Used Automo- 
biles. By Theodore H. Smith Ph.D. 
Published by the Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University. 290 
pp. $3. Originally an individual car 
owner’s problem, the used car market 
has now become the major concern 
of the automotive industry. Manu- 
facturer and dealer alike, finance com- 
panies and the Government are vitally 
interested in the factors that deter- 
mine the inventory, sales and price 
trends affecting this highly important 
activity. And yet, strangely enough, 
the vast amount of literature dealing 
with the automotive industry has 
treated the used car (in point of space 
devoted to the topic) as just one of 
the many problems to be handled. 
This volume recognizes the prime im- 
portance of the subject, and is the 
first book to deal exclusively and fully 
with all ramifications of the used car 
market. The result of more than two 
years of research work, its appeal is 
directed to industry executive and 
consumer alike. For the former, it 


provides the background data neces- 


sary to a clearer evaluation of current 
marketing problems. For the latter, 
it offers an interesting “behind-the- 
scenes” look at the factors and prac- 
tices that enter into the cost of his 
used car or the trade-in allowance he 
receives. Forty-five tables and ten 
charts, presenting data from every 
published source and even from pri- 
vate sources hitherto not available, 
should interest the statistician. 
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Profitable Publicity. By Henry 
F. Woods, Jr. Published by Dorset 
House, Inc. 208 pp. $2.50. The need 
for a practical handbook on the art 
of obtaining publicity for almost any- 
thing or anyone has been comfortably 
filled in this comprehensive study by 
the present director of publicity of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., one of the 
topnotch advertising agencies. Draw- 
ing on his fifteen years’ experience as 
newspaperman, press agent and pub- 
licity director for Western Union Tel- 
egraph, the author has assembled a 
manual of ‘“don’ts,” “whys” and 
“‘wherefores” which will serve as a 
handy guide for the businessman, 
whether his problem is to promote a 
local chamber of commerce luncheon 


or launch a national crusade. The [| 


book closes with a listing of the lead- 
ing syndicates and trade publications 
through which worthy publicity can 
be disseminated. 


The Red Decade. By Eugene 
Lyons. Published by The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 423 pp. $3.00. 
This is the story of “The Stalinist 
Penetration of America,” with par- 
ticular stress on the ten years in the 
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Note: The books reviewed 
may be purchased through 
THE FINANCIAL WorLpD 
Book Suop, which also can 
supply any books published 
on finance, business, indus- 
try, economics, saving and 
loan associations, etc. 
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a Shift from restrictions to encouragement of maximum 

w- production of farm products will have important economic 

“ consequences. Some of the implications of this move. 

el- 

+ a of certain basic inconsist- Granting that factors other than In 1941, farmers have been ex- 
‘ encies in the development of the administrative controls—notably se-  periencing a degree of prosperity not 
. Agricultural Adjustment Administra- vere droughts—were partly responsi- witnessed since the 1920s. Cash 
i tion, it would not be entirely accurate ble, the sharp drop in pork production farm income, including government 


to describe the theory of the AAA 
not as a policy of regulated scarcity. 
Nevertheless, far reaching restrictions 


os upon agricultural production have 
| been an important element in the farm 
an 
economics of the Administration ever 
since the first Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was passed in 1933. 
ne SLAUGHTER? 
“4 The effects of these restrictive pol- 
“te icies varied considerably among the 
- several major groups of farm prod- 
“al ucts, partly because the vicissitudes 
' of nature sometimes upset the planned 
controls. Their consequences are 
probably best illustrated by the trends 
aE of hog production over the past dec- 
ade. Value of hogs on farms on 
January 1, 1941, is estimated at $440 
million, which compares with a 1925- 
29 average of $816 million and a 
1934 low of $240 million. Since 
these comparisons are distorted by 
changes in prevailing prices, the sta- 
tistics of hog slaughterings—as set 
forth in the accompanying tabulation 
= —afford a more informative record. 
LD 
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From Scarcity Plenty 
Our Farm Production 


in the 1930s reflects one of the tenets 
of the New Deal farm economists— 
hold up prices by holding down 
volume of production. The system 
did not work any too well in some 
farm commodities, either in restrain- 
ing production or maintaining price 
levels. Despite large subsidies in the 
form of crop loans and benefit pay- 
ments, farm income through 1940— 
although recovering substantially 
from the 1932 low+—-was far below 
the average of 1925-30. 


Hogs Slaughtered Under 


Federal Inspection 
(by crop years) 


Fiscal Unit: 

Year: 1,000 head 
30,680 
31,022 
34,144 
34,580 
1938-39 . 


Finfoto 


payments, increased 16 per cent over 
1940 in the January-July period ; and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics estimates that the total for the 
full year will amount to at least $10.7 
billion, a level not previously attained 
since 1929. The indicated gains are 
attributable to a combination of large 
crops and high prices. 


CROP EXPANSION 


The upward trend may be expected 
to continue in 1942 because of large 
domestic demand, heavy exports un- 
der lease-lend appropriations, and the 
fact that government loans at 85 per 
cent of parity establish a high mini- 
mum level of prices. A _ definite 
change in policy with respect to pro- 
duction controls was announced last 
month, the Secretary of Agriculture 
calling for the “greatest production 
effort American agriculture has ever 
made.” This does not mean that 
restrictive measures will be discarded 
for all crops, since the encourage- 
ment of larger production will be 
concentrated in those commodities 


| 

le, ie 
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which England needs most and which 
cannot be adequately supplied by Em- 
pire countries, notably pork products, 
evaporated milk, canned vegetables, 
dried fruits, cheese, eggs and poultry. 
However, other products including 
some in which the loss of export 
markets has been especially serious— 
such as cotton and tobacco—will be 
benefited to an important extent. 
The two most important factors in 
the changed outlook are larger do- 
mestic demand (resulting from army 
purchases and increases in employ- 
ment and wages) and the effects of 
the lease-lend policy. As long as the 
problem of credits was a_ barrier, 
England sharply curtailed her pur- 
chases of American farm products. 
The results—following loss of Euro- 
pean markets—threatened to be se- 
rious. Now exports are rising sharply 
because of large shipments to Eng- 
land and other countries eligible for 
lease-lend aid. The importance at- 


COMING ARTICLES 


Which Stocks Are in 
Best Tax Position? 
62% from a Group 
of Five Preferreds 


tached to food shipments in the lease- 
lend program is indicated by recent 
statements of Secretary Wickard: 
“Food will win the war and write 
the peace”; ‘food is a whole arsenal 
of weapons in this struggle for human 
freedom.” Up to August 31, over 
$430 million had been allocated to 
British food requirements under the 
first lease-lend appropriation and the 
lowest estimate for the period up to 
February 28, 1942, is $1 billion. A 


large part of the second lease-lend 


Celotex Cemesto ‘Goes 


| a the American Home, add ten 
vears of research, mix well with the 
defense emergency, and you have 
*“Cemesto’’—unique building material 
which may ultimately make home 
ownership a reality for America’s 13 
million families with yearly incomes 
of $1,500 or less. 

A product of Celotex Corporation, 
and brainchild of its energetic presi- 
dent, Bror Dahlberg, ““Cemesto” con- 
sists of a cane-fibre insulation board 
core, sealed with a special bitustatic 
compound between two layers of a 
weather-, fire- and wear-resistant 
combination of asbestos and cement. 

Cemesto has already been used in 
industrial construction by firms such 
as du Pont, Dow Chemical, Goodyear, 
and General Motors. It is also being 
employed for barracks and _ other 
structures by the Army and the Navy. 

jut first application in the residential 

building field—where it is slated for 
its biggest splash—is to be seen just 
outside of Baltimore, Md., where it 
is being used to house airplane work- 
ers at the rapidly expanding Glenn 
L. Martin bomber plant. 

Already, 300 of these single-family 
dwellings have been erected and are 
now occupied; another 300 are in 
process of construction. They con- 
sist of 4%4-room units, complete with 
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tile-trimmed bath, plumbing, oil heat, 
electric refrigerator, water heater, 
stove and oven. The particular struc- 
tural design used here was perfected 
by the John B. Pierce Foundation of 
New York, a non-profit organization. 

At the moment, these homes are 
being rented for $35 a month. It is 
understood, however, that present 
cost (including land, which consists 
of a lot averaging 48 feet by 100 feet) 
ranges between $2,500 and $2,700. 
Upon the return of more normal con- 
ditions—and as mass acceptance ma- 
terializes — expectations are that 


prices will be progressively reduced 
from these levels. 

The secret of their low cost? Well, 
the Cemesto House is pre-engineered 
for mass production with structural 
units factory-built and delivered to 
the building site. 


What is more, a 
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The Type of Celotex Cemesto House 
Being Built for Glenn L. Martin Workers 


appropriation will be earmarked for 
farm commodities. 

The new policy of large production 
seems destined to be of long duration 
not only because of continuing needs 
while the war lasts, but also because 
of plans already being made for 
building up heavy reserves which will 
be used in the rehabilitation of Europe 
after the war. In addition there is 
every prospect that prices will be 
maintained at levels far above the 
average for recent years. 

In view of the political situation. 
it is doubtful that any price limita- 
tions will be placed upon farm com- 
modities, but if price controls should 
be established, they will be at levels 
which will permit highly profitable 
operations by the average farmer. 
The price control bill mow before 
Congress prohibits any price ceilings 
below 110 per cent of parity. Farm 
commodity prices in the aggregate 

(Please turn to page 23) 


to Town” 


field shop is provided for rough car- 
pentry and the assembling of such 
units as the roof trusses. And, of 
course, it utilizes a single-thickness 
wall material in place of the eight or 
ten separately applied layers such as 
sheathing, building paper, insulation, 
lath, plaster, etc., employed in tradi- 
tional wall construction. The entire 
plan has been so developed that there 
is no interference with existing crafts 
in the construction field. A notable 
fact is that these Glenn L. Martin 
homes are being erected on a schedule 
of approximately 35 man-hours each. 
One of the significant features of 
the Cemesto House is that it is not 
limited to a so-called “low cost” unit. 
It is applicable to dwellings in the 
higher brackets. Thus, as seen in 
3altimore, the Cemesto House is only 
one expression of a new idea in build- 
ing—and a revolutionary one at that. 
Right now, the arms program is 
taking all the Cemesto that can be 
produced for defense housing, bar- 
racks and factory construction. Nev- 
ertheless, the Celotex engineers have 
their eye on the post-war world. For 
they are grooming it as the “Model 
T Ford” of a potential housing move- 
ment that may do for this country 
what the automobile industry did in 
the years following World War I. 
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How You Can Cut 


Coming Tax Bills 


It is possible to exercise some degree of control 


over capital gains and _ losses 


in order to 


minimize liability for 1941, and future years. 


fi increase in income tax rates 
and the lowering of exemptions under 
the recently enacted tax bill vastly in- 
crease the burden on individuals, lend- 
ing great importance to any method by 
which taxable income can be reduced. 
Many investors have it in their power 
to do this by taking full advantage of 
the provisions of the tax laws relating 
to capital gains and losses. 

These provisions are the same as 
those prevailing for the past several 
years (although of course the tax 
rates are higher). Capital gains and 
losses are classed as “short-term” if 
the asset has been held not more than 
18 months when disposed of; as 
“long-term” if it has been held longer 
than that. Short-term capital gains 
must be added to other taxable in- 
come, but short-term losses may be 
deducted only from short-term gains. 
They may, however, be carried over 
into 1942 in an amount not exceeding 
1941 net income and deducted from 
short-term gains established in 1942. 


LONG-TERM HOLDINGS 


If the asset has been held more than 
18 months but not more than 24 
months, only two-thirds of the gain or 
loss is recognized for tax purposes ; if 
more than 24 months, only half. 
Where long-term gains or losses exist, 
the tax must be computed in two 
ways, the smaller tax being paid if 
long-term gains exceed long-term 
losses and the larger sum being paid 
if the opposite is the case. 

The first method requires that net 
long-term capital gains be added to 
(or net long-term losses subtracted 
from) ordinary income plus net short- 
term gains, and the normal tax, sur- 
tax and defense tax computed from 
this total. Under the alternative 
method, these taxes are computed on 
ordinary income plus net short-term 
gains, and the tax thus derived is in- 
creased by 33 per cent of net recog- 
nized long-term capital gains or de- 
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creased by 33 per cent of net recog- 
nized long-term capital losses. 

It is permissible to repurchase a se- 
curity immediately if it has been sold 
to establish a profit, but tax losses 
will be disallowed if the same or a 
substantially identical security (such 
as another issue of bonds of the same 
obligor, differing in maturity date but 
not in interest rate or mortgage posi- 
tion) is purchased within thirty days 
either before or after the sale made to 
establish the tax loss. 

Judicious switches between now 
and the end of the year may lower tax 
liability materially not only for 1941, 
but for later periods as well. In some 
cases, a conflict may arise between 
these two objectives. Where a ques- 
tion arises concerning the relative ad- 
visability of minimizing taxes on in- 
come for 1941 or for later years, the 
immediate advantage should be given 
preference, since it is possible that the 
laws concerning capital gains and loss- 
es may be changed next year in such 
a way as to rule out an anticipated tax 
saving. 

For an investor with a large port- 
folio or an active trading account, de- 
termination of appropriate action to 
be taken with respect to capital gains 
and losses is an extremely complicat- 
ed task. In order to simplify it, it is 
advisable to compute at once the es- 
timated 1941 ordinary income and 
exemptions, together with gains and 
losses already established this year. 
In doing this, each of the three classi- 
fications in which capital transactions 
fall should be considered separately, 
short-term losses carried over from 
1940 being included with those regis- 
tered this year. Existing tax liabil- 
ity should be computed on the basis 
of ordinary income, exemptions and 
capital gains and losses already es- 
tablished. Finally, existing paper 
profits and losses should be tabulated 
and classified in the three groups. 

The most obvious and most import- 
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ant objective to be achieved will be 
the establishment of long-term capi- 
tal losses in order to cancel out cap- 
ital gains already registered plus any 
excess of ordinary income over ex- 
emptions. In taking such action, is- 
sues held 18 to 24 months should be 
sold in preference to those held more 
than 24 months, since two-thirds of 
the loss on securities in the former 
category is recognized for tax pur- 
poses, against only half for those held 
more than two years. 


SHORT-TERM LOSSES 


The next procedure is the establish- 
ment of sufficient short-term losses to 
offset existing and potential short- 
term gains (if no long-term losses 
are available for this purpose), and 
additional short-term losses in the 
amount of 1941 net income to be car- 
ried over into 1942 and applied 
against short-term gains for that year. 
If after canceling the excess of ordin- 
ary income over exemptions by tak- 
ing long-term losses, additional long- 
term paper losses exist, and short- 
term paper losses are also available. 
the question of which type of losses 
to establish in order to offset this 
year’s short-term gains must depend 
on individual circumstances. If short- 
term losses will become long-term 
early next year, will you be better off 
using them in full to offset this year’s 
short-term gains, or using two-third: 
of them next year for any purpose 
you desire? 

Issues held at a profit for almost 
18 months or almost 24 months 
should be retained, investment con- 
siderations warranting, until the rec- 
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What Prospects for 
Higher Annuity Rates? 


The recent article “The Place of Annunities in Portfolio 
Building” (FW, Sept. 10) has prompted the following com- 
ments on the mortality factor in the determination of 
annunity returns. Following a number of years of actuarial 
work, Dr. Crosby is now a member of the mathematics de- 
partment of United States Naval Academy.—The Editors. 


By Byron Crosby, Jr., Ph.D. 


ij problem of investing in life 
annuities involves some considera- 
tions not ordinarily encountered in 
other investment media. The return 
on an annuity depends not only on 
the operation of interest, but also 
upon the rate of mortality. The low- 
ering of annuity returns in recent 
years has been due to the decreased 
interest earnings of insurance com- 
panies and the adoption of new and 
more accurate mortality tables reflect- 
ing a lighter mortality. 

It is easy to see that lighter mor- 
tality which has been such a source of 
profit to the life insurance companies 
on insurance policies, has just the op- 
posite effect in the case of annuities. 


ONE EXAMPLE 


One example is of a company which 
has increased its annuity rates (i.e. 
decreased annuity returns) three 
times since 1934. On two of these 
occasions the interest rate was re- 
duced, first from 3% per cent to 3 per 
cent, and then to 2% per cent. But 
on all three occasions a revised mor- 
tality table was adopted. The return 


on a $1,000 premium at age 60 


dropped from $87.72 a year in 1934 
to $67.08 in 1941. Had only the in- 
terest rate been reduced the return 
would have declined to $80.66. Thus 
34 per cent of the decrease was due 
to interest reduction and 66 per cent 
was due to the adoption of tables 
showing a lighter mortality and to an 
increase in loading. 

Another company has reduced its 
annuity return from $76.44 a year in 
1936 to $66.48 at the end of 1940. 
Of this change, approximately 30 per 
cent was due to a reduction in the rate 
of interest. 

The companies have not been uni- 
form in their practices in this respect, 
but the general policy for a number of 
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years has been to adopt mortality 
tables which for annuity purposes 
drastically reduce the return. This 
has been due to two causes. First 
there has been an improvement in 
health and longevity due to the ad- 
vances of science and general living 
conditions. In the second place, there 
has been a _ pronounced selection 
against the companies among appli- 
cants for annuities. This second rea- 
son is not hard to comprehend. 

People reaching the retirement ages 
of 60 or 65 buy an annuity if they 
are in good health, come from a long- 
lived family, and have no reason to 
doubt that they will live longer than 
the average. Those who are in ill 
health naturally do not purchase an- 
nuities. This principle of selection in 
reverse tends to operate against the 
companies in the writing of life in- 
surance, but is held rigidly in check 
by the policy of medical examination 
and inspection. It would seem im- 
possible to devise such a check on 
annuitants even if it were advisable. 
The improvement in longevity is even 
more marked among women than 
men and also among certain occupa- 
tions such as teaching. 

Whether the trend of lighter mor- 
tality among annuitants will continue 
or not is hard to predict. If it con- 
tinues it will probably tend to im- 
prove more slowly, but there seems 
to be no reason to expect that it will 
reverse itself. It is interesting to note 
that in England since 1925 annuity 
tables have actually been in use which 
provide for progressively increasing 
longevity. Another aspect of annuity 
mortality is the fact that this selec- 
tion seems to be accentuated during 
periods of high investment returns. 
Hence an improvement in interest 
rates might be partially offset by a 
lighter mortality. 


Maturing endowment policies usu- 
ally provide an option to select a life 
annuity in one form or another. The 
annuity returns in such options are 
those in use on the date of issue of 
the policy, just as the guaranteed rate 
of interest is that in force at the time 
of issuance and not that at the time 
of maturity. Furthermore, these an- 
nuities are calculated on a net basis, 
and no loading or expense allowance 
enters into the calculation. But single 
premium annuities purchased direct 
from an insurance company include 
an expense charge of at least 5 per 
cent of the premium. 

This expense charge is avoided by 
exercising the annuity option in a ma- 
turing endowment. If the purchase 
of an annuity with the proceeds of an 
endowment policy is contemplated at 
any time in the future, it will probably 
be wiser to choose the annuity option 
at the time of maturity thus profiting 
on interest and mortality rates as well 
as expense loadings. 

Although interest rates may quite 
possibly improve in the future, such 
improvements will be reflected slowly 
in insurance company interest earn- 
ings, since large amounts are already 
invested at prevailing low rates. The 
reflection of this improvement will be 
even slower in annuity returns. In- 
surance companies will undoubtedly 
be extremely conservative in the fu- 
ture in view of their experience in the 
past few years. 


INTEREST RATES? 


The process of reducing guaranteed 
interest rates is still in progress; sev- 
eral companies having made a reduc- 
tion in 1941. An improvement in 
interest yields would be reflected in 
dividends on participating annuities 
already in force, though it should be 
borne constantly in mind that such a 
gain might be offset by lighter mor- 
tality or increased costs. 

Hearings are now under way with 
the purpose of recommending legis- 
lation enabling life insurance compan- 
ies to invest a certain percentage of 
their assets in common stocks. If 
such legislation were passed, and it 
will be a slow process, it should in- 
crease the interest earnings of life 
companies. On the other hand invest- 
ment losses may increase. The net 
effect can only be determined by ex- 
perience. 

The conclusion seems to be that 
any change in annuity returns in the 
future will probably be on the down- 
ward side. 
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The Rayon Industry Swings Higher 


But largely because of higher taxes, profits of 
the companies in this flourishing young field will 
not keep pace with sales gains. Long range 
indications remain favorable. The best issues. 


Tu history of our rayon indus- 
try can be typified in one word— 
growth. Ever since the idea of “arti- 
ficial silk” was adopted by American 
chemists in 1911, output of the syn- 
thetic fiber has grown virtually with- 
out interruption, year after year. 
Beginning with a mere 363,000 
pounds of rayon filament yarn in 
1911, the domestic industry trebled 
that figure in the following year and 
then boosted production to some 2.4 
million pounds at the outbreak of 
World War I. Two years after ending 
of the conflict, U. S. manufacturers 
turned out some 10 million pounds 
of the synthetic. And by 1925, output 
had jumped to 51 million pounds. 


CONTINUOUS GAINS 


The industry’s growth story since 
that time is shown in the accompany- 
ing chart. Last year, producers in 
this country turned out almost 388.7 
million pounds of rayon filament yarn, 
a new record. So far this year, how- 
ever, output has gone well ahead of 
year-ago levels, and another new 
record is in the making for 1941. 

Factors behind the indicated peak 
for 1941 are both cyclical and extra- 
ordinary. In the first place, the boom 
in business activity has stimulated de- 
mand for all textile fibers. In the 
second, elimination of silk imports has 
opened up an important potential 
market which rayon will be largely 
instrumental in filling. 

Upshot of it all is that the industry 
is being hard put to keep up with 
demand. This, moreover, is despite 
the absence of significant defense or- 
ders. Thus, with shipments establish- 
ing new peaks in the current year, 
inventories over the past several 
months have been unable to rise even 
to as much as a week’s supply. 

The sales picture, in other words, 
is excellent. With respect to profits, 
however, these are unlikely to show 
significant improvement over 1940. 
Prices are firm and inventory losses 
are not indicated ; besides, economies 
are being realized as a result of the 
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high rate of production. But higher 
wage and tax costs—particularly the 
latter—will be offsetting influences. 

Here are brief word-pictures of the 
leading factors in the industry. 

American Viscose is the largest 
producer in the industry. While ace- 
tate yarn is manufactured, facilities 
are concentrated in the viscose type. 
Because of sharply increased taxes, 
first half net receded to $1.60 per 
share, from $2 in the like 1940 period. 
Full year results are expected to be 
between $3.50 and $4 a share. In 
1940, profit equalled $3.85 per share. 
Giving effect to the 50 cents payable 
November 1, dividends so far this 
year have amounted to $1 per share. 
Recent price, 26. 

Through aggressive promotion pol- 
icies, Celanese Corporation has es- 
tablished itself as the leading factor in 
the cellulose acetate rayon field. In- 
teresting is the fact that the company 
sells cellulose acetate to 51 per cent- 
owned Celluloid Corporation, which 
makes pyroxylin and acetate plastics, 
transparent wrapping paper, etc. 
While sales have been setting new 
highs, first half net lagged year-earlier 
levels ($1.66 per share, vs. $2.03) 
because of sharply increased taxes. 
Full year results may not show much 
change from the $3.39 per share re- 
ported in 1940. Cash payments so 
far this year have totaled $1.50 per 
share. Recent price, 24. 

Industrial Rayon, third largest vis- 


cose producer, increased first half net 
to $2.02 per share, from $1.38 in 
1940. A factor in this showing was 
expanded operations at its Paines- 
ville (Ohio) “continuous process” 
plant, which is said to be the lowest- 
cost unit in the industry. A retro- 
active tax adjustment in the Septem- 
ber quarter reduced the nine months’ 
comparative to $2.25 a share, from 
$2.26 in 1940. Profit this vear may 
exceed the 1940 peak of $3.15 a share. 
Cash dividends havé been paid in 
each year since 1930; present in- 
dicated rate is $2 per share. Recent 
price, 27. 


OTHER LEADERS 


In addition to being a leading pro- 
ducer of viscose yarns, North Ameri- 
can Rayon also manufactures artificial 
straw and horsehair. This company 
is closely affiliated with American 
Bemberg and American Enka, with 
whom it holds certain patents and 
processes. First half profit was $1.24, 
contrasted with $1.86 in the corre- 
sponding 1940 interval. The drop 
was occasioned by a big jump in 
taxes. Thus, full year net may fall 
below the $3.18 a share shown in 
1940. So far this year dividends on 
the class “A” and “B” stocks (which 
are identical except for differences in 
voting rights), have totaled $1.50 per 
share. Recent prices on the N. Y. 
Curb: class “A,” 20; ‘‘B,” 20. 

Tubize Chatillon manufactures both 
viscose and acetate yarns, although 
chief production is in the first-named 
type. Company owns patents for 
“delustering” rayon yarns and leases 
these to other producers on a royalty 
basis. Recent big expansion of facili- 
ties is reflected in first half net of 92 
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cents a share; this compares with 44 
cents in the same period a year ago. 
Earnings this year should top the 
1940 record of $1.24 a share. Com- 
mon dividends must await clearing of 
bank loans and establishment of class 
““A” dividends at the stated $7 (non- 
cumulative) rate. At present, this is- 
sue is on a $4 basis. Recent price for 
class “A” on the N. Y. Curb, 43. 

A discussion of rayon producers 
would not be complete without men- 
tion of du Pont. Rayon activities of 
this unit make a substantial contribu- 
tion to consolidated earnings. But 
trends in the rayon industry do not 
constitute an important market influ- 


ence. The stock, recently quoted at 
150, has attraction for placement of 
long term market funds. 

As in many other lines, current op- 
erations in the rayon industry are 
reflecting the impact of several highly 
favorable factors. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that companies in 
this field carry an essentially large 
risk factor. For those who recognize 
this, and, at the same time, are 
anxious to share in the long range 
speculative attraction of the rayon 
group, placement of funds in the bet- 
ter situations such as American Vis- 
cose, Celanese and Industrial Rayon 
is warranted. 


Canadian Bonds Regain 
Their Former Status 


Sound fiscal policies together with closer economic 
cooperation with the United States have helped 
to lift prices for Canadian dollar obligations. 


D ominion of Canada 4s of 1960 
sold at 88% last February 18. They 
have since advanced steadily to reach 
a current price of 106, a gain of some 
20 per cent. This example is typical 
of the performance of all high grade 
Canadian bonds during the past seven 
months. 


PRIMARY REASONS 


Here are the chief reasons for this 
remarkable improvement: The steady 
rise in Canada’s national income; the 
established policy of the Canadian 
Government to avoid inflation by all 
means and to cover current war ex- 
penditures as much as possible by 
taxation; the success in the issuance 
of its war loans; the Hyde Park 
agreement of last April, which pro- 
vides for additional purchases of 
Canadian goods by the United States 
from $200 to $300 million for the year 
ending next April; shipments to 
Canada under the lease-lend agree- 
ment with Great Britain of materials 
to be used in the production of arma- 
ments for the latter; and finally, in- 
creased production of gold, the prac- 
tical equivalent of dollar exchange. 

According to latest compilations, 
outstanding Canadian dollar bonds 
amount to $1.4 billion, equivalent to 
44 per cent of the $3.2 hillion of 


U.S. investments in foreign bonds. At 
the end of last year only 4.9 per cent 
of the Canadian issues was in default, 
as compared with 71.2 per cent of 
Latin-American and 58.2 per cent of 
European dollar bonds. 

Canadian obligations sold in the 
United States consist of $440 million 
Canadian Government bonds, $470 
million provincial and municipal is- 
sues, and $476 million corporate ob- 
ligations. Interest received by the 
United States from Canada last year 
on these loans amounted to $60 mil- 
lion, or 55 per cent of the total of 
$109 million collected on all foreign 
dollar bonds. (Because of the dis- 
count of some 10 per cent, on the 
Canadian dollar, this burden is cor- 
respondingly heavier in terms of the 
Canadian currency. ) 

Under normal conditions Canada 
experiences no difficulty at all in se- 
curing the necessary foreign exchange 
for the service of its foreign obliga- 
tions. As a matter of fact, during the 
five years preceding the war the 
Dominion was in a position to repay 
each year $500 million of capital in- 
vested in Canada by foreign coun- 
tries, chiefly Great Britain and the 
United States. 

And there would be no foreign ex- 
change problem today, were it not for 


the fact that balances accumulated in 
the sterling bloc countries cannot be 
transferred into U.S. dollars, in which 
Canada is deficient. Canada’s foreign 
trade for the twelve months ended 
June 30, last, for instance left that 
country with a favorable trade bal- 
ance of $129 million. But if the trade 
figures are separated into sterling and 
non-sterling areas, the result is an un- 
favorable trade balance of $371 mil- 
lion with the non-sterling areas. 

Very important in covering this 
balance are Canada’s production and 
exports of gold, which for the twelve 
months ended last June reached a 
total of $205 million, and the output 
of the yellow metal is steadily in- 
creasing. Tourist trade with the 
United States is another balancing 
factor, although figures for 1940 were 
somewhat disappointing, Americans 
having spent only $128 million with 
our northern neighbor in that year 
against $164 million in 1939. A sub- 
stantial increase in such expenditures 
is, however, expected for the current 
year. 

Conservatism in the fiscal policies 
of the Canadian Government is in- 
dicated by the fact that some 77 per 
cent of direct war and non-war ex- 
penditures are covered by taxation. 
The people’s willingness to carry the 
burden of the war is amply demon- 
strated in the heavy oversubscription 
of the last “Victory” loan, which 
bears a 3 per cent coupon and for 
which the Canadian Government had 
set a goal of $600 million. The total 
subscription amounted to slightly 
over $800 million, of which $711 mil- 
lion was new capital and the balance 
conversion. (Average subscription 
amounted to $773.) 


NEW YORK FINANCING? 


It is rumored that the Canadian 
Government will soon reenter the 
New York capital market inasmuch 
as the Dominion’s credit (reflected in 


the market prices for its bonds) has 


improved sufficiently to make such a 
venture a success. A first step would 
probably be the refunding of the 5s 
of 1952, which become callable next 
May. 

Despite their intrinsic strength, 
Canadian Government obligations 
payable in U.S. dollars remain very 
sensitive to the psychological effects 
of news from the various war thea- 
ters. But aside from such temporary 
developments, their fundamental 
soundness entitles them to a good in- 
vestment rating. 
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Why I Think They’re Good 


Investments at Today’s Prices 


By The Bargain Hunter 


Finfoto 


This Week’s Selection: Texas Corporation 


The better situated representatives 
of the oil industry occupy a very 
promising position under present cir- 
cumstances. These organizations are 
experiencing record demand for their 
products, at prices which represent a 
considerable improvement over those 
witnessed in the past several years 
and which afford adequate profit mar- 
gins. The same can be said for many 
other lines of business, but in the case 
of petroleum products neither demand 
nor prices have reached their present 
favorable levels primarily as a result 
of the national defense program or 
other essentially temporary stimuli; 
thus oil companies do not face a 
period of major readjustment at the 
close of the war. 


INFLATION HEDGE? 


The enterprises with large crude 
oil reserves—of which Texas Corpor- 
ation is one—are in a better position 
to weather inflation than are the great 
majority of corporations. Taxes, an- 
other principal headache for Ameri- 
can business, constitute less of a 
threat to the oil industry because of 
the substantial charges for depletion 
and similar charges allowed in tax 
reports. Finally, there is no indica- 
tion of any change in the upward 
secular trend of oil company sales for 
many years to come, due to growth 
in demand for established petroleum 
products and the growing incursion 
by oil refiners into fields once re- 
garded as belonging solely to the 
chemical industry. 

From practically all standpoints, 
Texas Corporation is one of the most 
favorably situated units in its better- 
than-average group. The company 
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ranks second only to Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) in crude oil production 
and refinery runs, and is far up 
among the leaders in crude oil pipe 
line mileage, tanker tonnage and 
product sales, both on a dollar and a 
gallon basis. Its marketing system, 
extending to every’state, is the largest 
in the country. 

Mere size is not necessarily a guar- 
antee of efficient or profitable opera- 
tions, but the wide scope of Texas 
Corporation’s activities has been no 
handicap. Earnings have shown a 
very favorable trend over a period of 
many years; both gross and net in- 
come established new records by wide 
margins in 1937. The company’s sub- 
sequent performance has been handi- 
capped, until recently, by the unsatis- 
factory price conditions common to 
the industry. Last year’s profit 
amounted to only $2.90 a share, 
against $5.02 a share in 1937. 

Looking more closely at the com- 
pany’s earnings statements, however, 
it is apparent that this enterprise has 
actually fared much better than its 
competitors in the past several years. 


Finfoto 


Almost three-fourths of the decline in 
net between 1937 and 1940 was ac- 
counted for by an increase of $16.9 
million in intangible development 
costs due to a new accounting policy 
adopted in 1940 with respect to wells 
drilled in the wunprorated Illinois 
fields; a substantial portion of the 
1940 deduction actually applied to 
prior years. Now that the [Illinois 
area has passed its peak, such large 
charge offs are no longer necessary. 


IMPROVEMENT REFLECTED 


The company is materially improv- 
ing its operating efficiency, as is in- 
clicated by the fact that earnings after 
operating and general expenses and 
the cost of purchased materials were 
over $12 million larger in 1940 than 
in 1937. Last year the company pro- 
duced some 84 per cent of the crude 
oil required by its refineries, against 
63 per cent for 1939 and approxi- 
mately 50 per cent for the previous 
four years. This showing largely re- 
flects the company’s aggressive par- 
ticipation in the Illinois campaign. 

Earnings showed a small decline 
from 1940 levels in the first half of 
1941, but a sharp gain should be wit- 
nessed for the full year. It should 
be remembered that the trend of 
profits was strongly downward last 
year, while the opposite is the case at 
present. Earnings from foreign oper- 
ations are unlikely this year, but 
none were reported in 1940 either and 
thus no adverse change is implied in 
this respect. The $2 annual dividend 
rate (in effect since 1938) affords a 
yield of five per cent at the present 
price of 40 for the stock, and the is- 
sue appears attractively priced. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1941 


Avery (B. F.) & Sons Cc 


Retention of stock is warranted, 
purely as a low priced speculation in 
the farm equipment group; recent 
quotation on the New York Curb, 4. 
In line with expectations, June fiscal 
year net equalled 95 cents a share— 
or only slightly ahead of the preceding 
fiscal twelve-month (92 cents). Re- 
stricted gain, in the face of materially 
higher sales, is accounted for chiefly 
by higher taxes and wage costs. A 
moderate common dividend is likely. 


Devoe & Raynolds “B” a 

Shares are not overvalued, at 
present prices around 19 (paid $1 so 
far this year). Despite higher taxes, 
indications are that Devoe & Rayn- 
olds will report one of its most profit- 
able years when its fiscal twelve- 
month ends on November 30. Com- 
pany is one of the leading concerns 
in the paint and varnish industry and 
has managed to show notable progress 
over the past few years. These shares 
are alike with the class A—listed on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange—except 
for certain differences in voting priv- 
ileges. 


Dow Chemical A 


While not on the statistical bargain 
counter, at current levels around 114 
retention in long term lists is warrant- 
ed (ann. div., $3). Recent offering of 


No Telephone Calls, Please 


ye insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to THE FINAN- 
CIAL Wor.LD, readers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 
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113,519 shares of addition] common 
reflects need for cash working capital 
incident to plant expansion. The in- 
teresting thing about Dow’s program 
is that ambitious expansion was out- 
lined even before the emergency. In 
other words, most of present projects 
would have been undertaken regard- 
less of the defense effort. It will be 
some time before full benefit of new 
facilities will be felt in sales and earn- 
ings. (Also FW, June 11.) 


Eastern Air Lines C+ 

Stock is suitable for retention as a 
long range “growth” speculation; ap- 
prox. price, 31. According to unoffi- 
cial reports, company recently com- 
pleted the most profitable September 
period ever recorded. Estimates are 
that earnings approximated 45 cents 
a share. This would compare with 10 
cents in the like 1940 interval and 
bring nine months’ net to the equiva- 
lent of $1.80 per share. In the first 
nine months a year ago, profit was 
$1.41 per share. Improvement reflects 
wide gains in passenger traffic. (Also 
FW, Apr. 2.) 


Foundation Company . 

No particular incentive to purchase 
shares, recently quoted at 5. This 
specialty engineering unit has taken 
on several new important contracts 
and is finding itself well supplied with 


*Traded over-the-counter. 


business for the first time in many 
years. Reflecting the relative dearth 
of heavy contracting work, company 
has failed to report a net profit since 
1929 (when net equalled $1.95 a 
share). It is understood, however, 
that company has been operating in 
the black for most of the current year. 


General Electric B+ 

Industry position and continued 
growth prospects justify inclusion of 
shares in well diversified lists; ap- 
prox. price, 31 (indicated ann. rate, 
$1.40). In line with experience during 
earlier months, orders received by this 
dominant electrical equipment unit at- 
tained a new peak in the first nine 
months. Total approximated $831.4 
million, contrasted with $397.8 million 
in the corresponding 1940 period. Or- 
ders definitely known to cover equip- 


ment for defense purposes were rough- 
ly $412 million. (Also FW, July 23.) 


General Mills AN 

Operating record and prospects 
warrant retention of shares, largely 
for dividend income. Approx. price, 
86 (ann. div. $4; yield, 4.6%). Aver- 
age profit margin of this unit is said 
to have improved slightly as com- 
pared with a year ago. Improvement, 
moreover, is understood to have been 
in evidence since beginning of the cur- 
rent fiscal year on June 1, last. In- 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ended October 7, 1941 


Shares ——Price—, Net 
Traded Open Last Change 


Stock 


Gen. Gas & Elecrie ‘“‘A’”’ 64,300 9/16 15/16 + % 
Goodrich (B. F.)....... 46,200 19 20% +1% 
General Motors ......... 36,300 41% 40% —1% 
Dow Chemical ......... 35,900 112% 111% — k 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .... 35,600 10 9% — % 
Western Union Tel...... 34,000 29% 30 + % 
Consolidated Oil ....... 32,600 6 6% + % 
Columbia Gas & Elec... 32,300 2% 2% —% 
Consolidated Edison .... 30,600 16% 16 —% 
Pathe Film ............ 24,900 14% 14% —% 


Shares -——Price—, Net 
Stock Traded Open Last Change 


General Electric ....... 23,200 31% 31% — % 
9 


Curtiss Wright ........ 22,900 9% — % 
Southern Pacific Co..... 22,800 13% 13 —% 
Postal Telegraph pf..... 22,700 11% 12% + % 
Internat’! Mere. Marine. 22,600 1% 8% +% 
Warner Bros. Pictures.. 22,400 5% 5% —% 
Chrysler Corp. ......... 22,000 59% 57% —1% 
Southern Ry. pf........ 19,900 30% 30% + % 
eae 19,600 255% 24 —1% 
North American Co. .... 19,400 12% 12% +% 
Radio Corp. of Am..... 19,300 3% 3% —% 
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terim results are not reported. But if 
current trends are maintained, 1941- 
42 results should mark a reversal of 
the downtrend of the past few years. 


General Motors B+ 

Longer range semi-investment at- 
tributes justify retention of shares, 
recently quoted at 40 (paid $2.75 so 
far this year). Expanding defense de- 
liveries and heavy auto sales are said 
to have boosted General Motors’ third 
quarter volume to the highest for that 
period in company history. Profit for 
the period probably approximated 85 
cents a share. This would compare 
with 31 cents in the like 1940 interval 
and mark one of the most favorable 
September periods ever reported. 
Such a _ result would place nine 
months’ comparative well ahead of the 
$2.83 a share shown a year ago. ( Also 
FW, May 7.) 


International Paper Cc 

Present positions in shares may be 
retained, strictly as a speculation; ap- 
prox. price, 18. The existence of In- 
ternational Paper & Power Company 
has terminated and its corporate life 
will be carried on by International 
Paper Company. The new unit is the 
result of the consolidation, on Sep- 
tember 30, of the original Internation- 
al Paper Company, which was incor- 
porated in 1898, into a recently or- 
ganized New York _ corporation. 
Shares and warrants of the new Inter- 
national Paper Company are now be- 
ing distributed against surrender of 
corresponding shares and warrants of 
International Paper & Power Com- 
pany. (Also FW, Sept. 17.) 


Paramount Pictures C+ 

Prospects for better-than-average 
improvement warrant retention of 
speculative holdings of shares. Ap- 
prox. price, 14 (paid 65 cents so far 
this year). Earnings of this unit are 
said to be running at the highest rate 
since 1930. September quarter opera- 
tions are believed to have brought a 
profit of $1 a share. And some fol- 
lowers of this issue expect that full 
year results will approximate $3.50 a 
share. Last year, Paramount reported 
a profit of $2.64 a share. Factors be- 
hind the rise are a sharp jump in 
general theatre attendance and release 
of several highly successful films. 


(Also FW, July 2.) 
Pure Oil C+ 


Shares (now around 10) represent 
one of the more promising specula- 
tions in the oil group. Renewed trad- 
ing interest in this issue is said to re- 
flect improvement in gasoline prices, 
particularly in the Middle West. An- 
other factor is the report that some 
rather large buying has been done by 
investment trusts at around current 
levels. Pure Oil earned 74 cents in the 
first six months, compared with 69 
cents in the like 1940 period. Profit 
for the full year 1940 was $1.21 per 
share, or the best since 1937. (Also 
FW, May 21.) 


Remington Rand C+ 

Speculative potentialities warrant 
retention of shares, now around 9 
(ann. div., 80 cents; paid 10% stk. 
div. this year). September period 
operations are understood to have con- 
tinued the favorable pace set in the 


preceding quarter, when net equalled 
67 cents a share. For six months to 
September 30—first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year—indications are that 
profit will be some three times in ex- 
cess of the 40 cents a share reported 
in the like period a year ago. (Also 
FW, June 18.) 


United Merchants & Mfrs. C+ 

Speculative potentialities warrant 
retention of shares, now around 13 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
75 cents). Reflecting progress on all 
fronts, this integrated holding-unit in 
the textile field reduced its bank loan 
during the June fiscal year. Now 
totaling $1,250,000 (contrasted with 
$2.5 million originally), dividends 
are no longer subject to provision of 
the loan agreement limiting payments 
to 50 cents a share. Because syn- 
thetic fibers have been so widely used 
over the past several years, present 
unavailability of raw silk will not 
have any effect on operations. 


Willys-Overland D+ 
Present positions in stock, now 
around 134, may be continued as a 
radical speculation on present arma- 
ment trends. When company releases 
its report for the September fiscal 
year, it is likely to show a profit of 
between $400,000 and $500,000. After 
providing for one year’s requirements 
on the 60-cent preferred stock ( which 
carries accumulations of $2.10 per 
share), this is equivalent to between 
10 cents and 15 cents a share. Last 
black figures were seen in 1937, when 
net profit was some $473,000 (or 14 
cents a share). (Also FW, June 4.) 
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THIRTY-NINTH 
MILESTONE 


With this issue 
THE FINANCIAL 
WokRLD enters its 
fortieth year of publication. I derive 
a feeling of great personal satisfaction 
from passing this milestone, for the 
sole pilot to chart the course of the 
magazine over this long span of years 
has been myself, except for a short 
period when my father—who founded 
it—was associated with it. When his 
life came to an end, as was inevitable, 
the editorial responsibilities shifted to 
my shoulders. 

Looking back over the long road 
THE FINANCIAL WoRrLp has traveled 
from 1902 to the present time, the 
impressions it has etched on my 
memories tend to fortify my faith in 
the integrity of my country, and in its 
future expansion, despite all the vicis- 
situdes through which it has passed. 

One cannot escape this firm con- 
viction when one has witnessed, as 
I have, the epoch making events that 
have transpired in the last two gen- 
erations, how out of every gully of 
depression America has emerged to 
higher hill tops of properity; how 
with masterly strength she has met 
every declining market—and there 
were some seven or eight of them in 
this period—and how she has taken 
in her stride all the tremendous 
economic transitions that a dynamic 
age produces. All this has been a 
part of THE FINANCIAL WoRLD’s 
life, and from it its fibers have been 
strengthened. 

My sincere hope is that the coming 
years for THE FINANCIAL Wor-p 
will be as fruitful in rich experience 
as have the thirty-nine years that now 
have rolled by, and that they will be 
just as thought provoking. At least 
on such fast-flowing blood, no nation 
can decay. 
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GERMANY USES \Vhatever the 


OTHER METHODS opinion held of 

Germany — and 
it is universally one of severest con- 
demnation—we still cannot deny the 
efficiency she has developed, and in 
this respect furnished a model to all 
others. Even Bernard L. Baruch 
pointed to it in a Congressional hear- 
ing when he declared that she seemed 
to know how to use all her facilities 
for war making. Rather ruefully he 
also admitted that she developed this 
synchronization from the methods 
employed by us in the last war, and 
which now we have so _ recklessly 
abandoned to dabble in untried ex- 
periments. 

There comes evidence from other 
qualified sources to confirm Baruch’s 
observation. The Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, the official organ of the Com- 
merce Department, in a special article 
says that the German Government is 
not waging a serious warfare on 
domestic private capital, from which 
the inference can be drawn that she 
finds it more important to enlist it to 
work for her than to cater to social 
reforms. They can wait until after 
the war is over (if she succeeds in 
winning it). That also may await a 
change of Government and when that 
does occur the transformation would 
be revolutionary. 

Recently the Reich announced the 
sale of its controlling interest in its 
two most important steamship lines to 
a group of capitalists, and in the last 
two years has liquidated its emergen- 
cy investments in most other private 
enterprises. By her action she plainly 
shows that she proposes to encourage 
business in a whole hearted manner 
by upholding the profit incentive in- 
stead of what we are doing, paring it 
down and by various steps depriving 
it of its driving force. Our great fault 


is that sensible regulation has been 
replaced by meddlesome over-regula- 
tion, 


DEEP IN” New York Stock Ex- 
THE RED Change firms conducting 

largely a commission 
business found themselves in the first 
half of the year $2.6 million in the 
hole. Others who combined their 
stock commission business with un- 
derwritings or commodity brokerage, 
or were successful enough to get 
large blocks of stock to sell off of the 
market, fared better; but even those 
found that the butter was very thinly 
spread over their bread. On such lean 
pickings no healthy business can be 
developed. 

Combining all the earnings of the 
561 reporting firms, there was an ag- 
gregate profit of $1.39 million, a mere 
pittance when stacked against the 
business a normal national market 
should earn. The total figures also 
are deceptive, for many partners went 
without salaries. 

The SEC, for whom these statistics 
were compiled, can hardly take much 
pride in them. It would be much 
more to its credit if under its regula- 
tions a healthy investment business 
could have been developed to have 
supported a profitable national market 
for securities. But this red trail of 
losses tells another story. 

In addition to the Street being deep 
in the red, our national economy has 
not escaped its share of carmine hue, 
for the values of securities since 1929 
shows a shrinkage of more than $27 
billion. Think of what a nice and 
comfy cushion this would have made 
to help ease the nation’s tax burden. 
When this tide will turn no one can 
tell, but it points to the vital need to 
restore a healthy current to this stag- 
nant stream. 
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Machine Tool Company 
Split Its Shares 


Niles-Bement-Pond expected to show good 
earnings gain for 1941 despite higher taxes. 


some of the largest 
recipients of government contracts 
have warned their security holders 
not to expect much profit on this type 
of business, it would be erroneous to 
assume that “profitless prosperity” 
prevails throughout the defense in- 
dustries. Earnings of the machine 
tool industry in 1940 were generally 
very gratifying to stockholders, and 
further substantial gains are being 
made in the current year despite in- 
creases in operating costs and taxes. 


UNIQUE RECORD 


Niles-Bement-Pond, a long estab- 
lished Connectitcut company manu- 
facturing a diversified line of machine 
tools and metal working equipment, 
reported earnings of $9.14 per share 
in 1940, exceeding the previous peak 
years 1937 and 1929. This company, 
unlike many others in the capital 
goods industries which reported 
deficits or very small earnings in 
1938, showed substantial net income 
for that year, amounting to $4.88 per 
share. Its position with respect to 
excess profits taxes (on an average 
earnings base) is consequently better 
than that of some others in the field, 
although not as good as that of cor- 
porations with exceptionally big in- 
vested capital exemptions. 

The 1940 net income of over $1.6 
million was after deduction of $236,- 
367 loss on sale of abandoned plant 
and Federal income and excess profits 
taxes of almost $1.4 million. Of the 
latter amount, excess profits taxes 
accounted for $673,280, which was 
more than four times total Federal 
income taxes for the previous year. 

Despite this excellent showing and 
indications of continued prosperity in 
1941, there was little interest in the 
stock prior to recent developments. 
The price range up to the end of 
September was 601%4—457%. Limited 
interest in the issue may be ascribed 
in part to the general tendency to- 
ward conservative market appraisals 
of current earning power of defense 
program beneficiaries, but more par- 
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ticularly to the small capitalization. 
With the exception of a small issue 
of serial bank notes, the capital con- 
sists solely of 178,025 shares of com- 
mon stock. The issue is listed on the 
New York Curb (recent price, 60), 
but the small floating supply has made 
for relatively inactive markets. 

The company’s directors have re- 
cently decided to recommend a four- 
for-one splitup of the shares and have 
called a special meeting of stockhold- 
ers on November 3 for the purpose 
of voting on this proposal. Unlike 
other periods of exceptionally high 
industrial activity, stock split-ups are 
comparatively rare these days, but in 
the case of Niles-Bement-Pond the 
action appears to be justifiable in view 
of the small capitalization and the 
high average earning power per share. 
A broader market is expected to re- 
sult. 

Unofficial estimates of first half 
earnings are in excess of $6 a share 
after sharply increased deductions for 
tax reserves. Niles-Bement does not 
issue interim reports. Net profits to 
be reported for 1941 will probably be 
affected by reserves against settlement 
of litigation brought by the American 
Castype Corporation. The jury’s ver- 
dict in this suit was $797,300 for the 
plaintiff. The final settlement (prob- 


ably less than this amount) may be 
charged entirely against 1941 earn- 
ings. But even on this basis it is be- 
lieved that net income should amount 
to $3 or more per share on the new 
stock after the splitup. On the pres- 
ent stock, dividends totaled $2.75 in 
1940 and $3 has been paid thus far 
in 1941. 


FACILITIES EXPANDED 


Although the rate of shipments has 
recently been well ahead of 1940, the 
backlog of unfilled orders is under- 
stood to be larger than the $22 mil- 
lion reported at the beginning of 1940. 
Maintenance of a high rate of opera- 
tions and profits is thus indicated for 
a considerable time to come, although 
it is believed that some divisions of 
the machine tool industry may taper 
off before defense industry in the ag- 
gregate reaches its maximum. The 
company has expanded plant facili- 
ties to meet the demands of national 
defense, but is partly protected 
against a post-war slump by a facili- 
ties contract providing for repayment 
of construction costs by the Govern- 
ment over a 5-year period. At the 
end of five years, the company will 
have an option to buy the plant; if 
this is not exercised the Government 
will take title. 


Utility Holding Companies Ready? 


A blueprint has been made of how 
the Utilities Division of the SEC is 
going to disintegrate the holding com- 
panies. At least this is the impression 
gathered from the remarks made to 
the American Bar Association by 
Robert H. O’Brien, who is in charge 
of the proposed amputation. He also 
let it be known that this program, 
called for by the law, is now reaching 
an active stage. 

That this surgical operation is not 


going to be as painful as has been 
anticipated by the industry is a hope 
held out by O’Brien. But whether 
this will be so, remains to be seen, 
and we also have still to see whether 
the process of “integration” can be 
quickly completed. About this latter 
assurance those familiar with the 
many complications involved have 
grave doubts that it can be fulfilled. 

One of the methods which has been 
outlined is an exchange of securities. 
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swapping the stocks of the operating 
companies for vie securities of the 
holding corporations. As a phrase 
this sounds plausible, but what about 
the terms, or the ratios that will be 
fixed as a basis for the proposed ex- 
changes? The SEC may attempt 
arbitrarily to fix terms, but as they 
will have to he approved by the votes 


of the shareholders, they may turn 
them down if they think the plate put 
before them is too unpalatable to 
digest. 

Should this turn out to be the case, 
it will develop that instead of the 
intregation proceedings entering into 
their final stages, prolonged litiga- 
tion may set in, for the question of 


whether a stockholder of a solvent 
corporation can thus be deprived 
of his property without due process 
of law has not yet been decided by 
the Supreme Court. That very ques- 
tion would at once be raised if the 
SEC attempts to enforce its views 
once the shareholders have voted 
them down. 


New York Bank Stocks 
Improving Position 


i September 30 statements of 
leading New York metropolitan banks 
permit the gratifying conclusion that 
aggregate earnings for the calendar 
year 1941 will top those of the pre- 
ceding twelve months by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Practically all 
banking institutions included in the 
tabulation show results for the first 
nine months of the current year above 
those reported for the corresponding 
period last year, and in most instances 
September quarter earnings were 
ahead of the preceding three months. 


DIVIDENDS COVERED 


This means that current dividends 
have been covered by margins that 
must be considered satisfactory, as far 
as bank stocks go. The outstanding 
exception is Corn Exchange, which 
recently cut its dividend from a $3 
annual basis to $2.40 per annum, 
thereby bringing distributions into a 
more conservative relationship to the 
bank’s results over the past several 
years. 

Chief reason for the generally fav- 
orable showing is the increase in com- 


mercial loans under the defense pro- 
gram, a movement which should gain 
momentum during the coming 
months. Reporting member banks in 
New York City indicated a gain of 
some 25 per cent in loans and invest- 
ments from October 2, 1940, to Octo- 
ber 1 last, with a rise of over 39 per 
cent in commercial, industrial and 
agricultural loans, which division 
represents one of the normally most 
profitable activities in commercial 
banking. 

Among other important earning as- 
sets, the holdings of government is- 
sues by these reporting member banks 
stood at $6.9 billion on October 1, 
a gain of some 27 per cent over the 
figures reported for October 2, 1940. 
On the other hand, the total amount 
of demand and time deposits increased 
by only about 10 per cent, while re- 
serves with the Federal Reserve 
Bank declined some 19 per cent. All 
in all this is a more favorable picture 
from an earnings point of view than 
that of a year ago. 

Marketwise, however, bank stocks 
have been rather sluggish. The last 


survey of the group appeared in the 
July 23, 1941, issue of the FINANCIAL 
Worvp and was based upon the June 
30 reports. From that July date to 
October 1, last, the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages for the various groups of stocks 
had advanced by 1.7 to 3 per cent. 
But quotations for the bank stocks 
listed in the tabulation are either un- 
changed or show slight declines. In 
this respect the behavior of the bank 
group has closely followed the Dow- 
Jones 40-bond average which for the 
same period declined by 1.2 per cent. 
This parallel in a certain respect re- 
flects the investment status of bank 
stocks. 


SHARES ATTRACTIVE 


Based on present prices, bank 
shares possess some measure of 
capital enhancement possibilities, in 
light of the anticipated continuance in 
bank loan expansion which should 
result in higher per share earnings. 
And the group continues to hold ap- 
peal as investment media for those 
whose principal concern is reason- 
ably stable income. 


RECENT STATISTICS OF LEADING NEW YORK CITY BANK STOCKS 


-———-Indicated Earnings per Share for Quarter Ended———, -—-Book Value—, 
Dec Sept. 30 Dec. 31 
1 1940 


Mar. 31 June 30 


Sept. 30 .31 Mar. 31 June 30 


Sept.30 Recent Prices Annual Indicated 


STOCK: 1940 1940 1940 1940 1941 1941 194 1941 Bid Asked Dividend Yield 
Bank of Manhattan....... $0.25 $0.22 $0.26 $0.36 $0.25 $032 $0.26 3.44 $23.67 153% 17% $0.90 5.2% 
Bank of New York....... 3.38 3.77. = 4.11 6.34 4.29 5.15 4.48 335.80 339.22 341 348 14.00 4.0 
Trust 0.72 0.57 0.77 089 069 0,92 0.65 43.37 4413 52% 54% 2.00 3.7 
Central Hanover ......... 1.26 1.25 126 2.48 1.25 1.26 1.29 91.53 9233 96% 99% 400 4.0 
Chase National ........... 0.43 0.38 0.37 0.66 041 0.42 0.44 31.99 32.57 30 32 140 44 
Chemical Bank & Trust... 0.60 0.55 065 058 #051 0.62 0.58 38.95 39.30 4334 4534 180 3.9 
Corn Exchange .......... 1.55 2.56 098 D038 0.62 0.79 0.75 47.14 47.05 3934 40% 240 5.9 
Guaranty Trust .......... 3.50 3.54 317 428 3.32 3.41 3.86 307.72 309.31 285 290 1200 41 
0.16 0.16 O18 020 O17 #017 0.17 20.74 2080 113% 12% 0.60 4.7 
Manufacturers Trust ..... *0.84 *1.06 *1.01. *1.01 *0.50 *0.64 *0.99 36.89 36.76 37% 39% 2.00 5.1 
National City ............ +047 4027 40.41 4042 40.40 4057 429.50 430.14 2634 28%, 100 35 
New York Trust.......... 1.30 1.28 1.27 126 1.29 = 1.31 1.30 81.03 81.19 97% 100% 5.00 5.0 


D—Deficit. * Represents “net operating earnings.” ¢ Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Co. {Including extra. Including $10 million partial liquidat- 
-ing distribution from City Co. of N. Y., Inc. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Near term outlook for stock price movements is uncertain. 
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Over the longer term, holders of good grade stocks will 


find that they occupy sound ground. 


THE WAR has entered upon a more intensive phase, 
from which major Nazi successes could well emerge, 
and this together with a number of domestic factors 
has been reflected in a declining price trend during 
recent market sessions. At home the disturbing fac- 
tors have included the proposal that Social Security 
taxes be trebled, the reports of impending wide- 
scale layoffs of workers engaged in non-defense 
activities, and Congressional suggestions that low 
profit ceilings be placed upon defense production. 


AS FOR the latter factors, numerous officials of 
large corporations have stated that their com- 
panies were realizing only narrow profit margins 
on government contracts. These assertions are 
supported by the showings made in some of the 
quarterly earnings which have appeared this year. 


INCREASING the tax on payrolls trom one to three 
per cent would constitute a purely revenue measure, 
despite the manner in which the scheme is described 
by its proponents. Having no relation whatever to 
earnings, the levy would have an extremely unfair 
incidence, and would be particularly serious to com- 
panies which ordinarily operate on narrow profit 
margins and which produce goods (or services) re- 
quiring a high labor cost in relation to the value of 
the finished product. 


AS TO layoffs necessitated by reductions in civilian 
goods output, this is a factor which promises to be 
purely temporary. Labor shortages already exist in 
numerous defense fields, and as arms production is 
further stepped up month to month, workers who are 
currently being displaced should be almost fully 
absorbed. 


IN THE meantime, defense expenditures are being 
rapidly accelerated. Over $1.3 billion was paid out 
on this account in September—an annual rate of 
over $15 billion vs. a $9 billion annual rate only three 
months ago. Much of the resultant production of 
materials is not being reflected in the business in- 
dexes, and these have long since ceased to show an 
accurate picture of the country's activity. Aggre- 


gate industry is destined to enjoy record-breaking 
volumes for an indefinite time to come, although the 
earnings to be derived therefrom will be determined 
largely by tax and other legislative considerations. 


THIRD QUARTER earnings statements will shortly 
be appearing in number. Although increases from a 
year ago promise to be the rule, it must be remem- 
bered that comparisons will be made with a rising 
base, and hence year-to-year percentage gains will 
doubtless not be as wide as those seen for the first 
and second quarters of 1941. 


DESPITE THE fact that the end of the defense boom 
is nowhere in sight, it obviously would be impru- 
dent for investors to concentrate any great portion 
of their funds in issues of companies dependent 
upon temporary work of this nature for adequate 
profits. And with the Treasury intent upon an "“‘in- 
vested capital" base for the calculation of excess 
profits taxes, it does not seem too early to give more 
than passing attention to the invested capital po- 
sition of one's holdings even though the tax bill 
is out of the way for this year. 


THE SHORT term market outlook is admittedly 
obscure, and improvement may have to await a 
more cheerful psychological state than that which 
now prevails. This is a factor which could quickly 
change for the better, just as it has done in numer- 
ous past instances. The industrial stock average is 
currently only about twelve per cent higher than at 
the low point following the collapse of France, and 
at this level—where most stocks are selling for no 
more than seven to eight times annual earnings— 
it would seem that even things not likely to happen 
are being discounted. 


FROM A LONGER range point of view, the holder 
of intelligently selected common stocks occupies a 
sound position, and there appears no reason for dis- 
turbing one's investment commitments because of 
market irregularity which promises to be but com- 
paratively short-lived. 

—Written October 9; Richard J. Anderson. 
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NEW BUYER FOR STOCKS? Hearings by a 
committee of the New York State legislature are 
scheduled to begin shortly on the matter of revi- 
sion of the State's law prohibiting life insurance 
companies from investing in common stocks. Be- 
cause of the importance of New York in the insur- 
ance field, any such change made by that state 
would undoubtedly be followed by similar steps by 
others. Prior to the 1929 market crash there also 
was agitation in this direction (which came to noth- 
ing). The argument then was that the companies 
should be permitted to "'share in the country’s 
growth." Now it is contended it is no longer 
possible to obtain adequate returns from high 
grade fixed income securities, the average returns 
available from high grade common stocks would 
help solve this problem. This argument seems to 
have sounder basis than the one of twelve or thir- 
teen years ago. Assuming that the necessary 
changes were to be made in the laws, there would 
be released a very significant additional buying 
power for the stock market—a buying power that 
would be concentrated in the best issues on the 
board. It is unlikely that all companies would 
enter the stock market; and those that did would 
undoubtedly continue to place the bulk of their 
funds in bonds. But the importance of the poten- 
tial buying power that would thus be released is 
seen in the fact that in recent years the life insur- 
ance companies have been buying an aggregate 
of $2.7 billion of securities annually. 


BRIGHTER AIR LINE PROSPECTS: Severa! 
months ago the country's commercial air lines were 
threatened by a shortage of equipment. Planes 
already ordered were being requisitioned by the 
Army, some equipment was taken to be turned 
over to the British. And the OPM intimated that 
no. further new equipment would be released to 
the companies for a considerable time to come. 
All of these things seem now to be rapidly clearing 
up. Not only has agitation that additional planes 
be turned over to Britain, quieted down, but this 
week SPAB agreed to permit the companies to place 
orders for 228 new transports, for delivery in 1942 
and early 1943. The Army does, however, reserve 
the right of requisition in the event of necessity— 
but under current conditions this is something to 
be expected. Figures on actual deliveries of planes 
to the air lines this year are not readily available. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


However, the importance of the 228-total now 
promised becomes apparent when compared with 
the total number of planes currently in operation 
on the commercial airways—between 400 and 450. 
Thus the prospects for continued growth of the air 
transport business have been considerably improved. 


MORE SHOES MADE: Registering a 22 per cent 
increase over year-ago levels, the shoe industry in 
the January-August period turned out 329.9 million 
pairs of shoes and boots. What is more, wholesale 
prices also have been above those of last year. 
With such a good start made during the first eight 
months, every indication is that 1941 results will 
be materially better than the 1940 showings, even 
though it is likely that the pace of output in the 
last quarter of the year may definitely slacken off. 
In fact production for August (44 million)—latest 
reported—was about eight per cent below that of 
July, although still well ahead of the 39.6 million 
figure for August of last year. The reason for the 
expected decline is that retailers’ stocks have now 
been built to levels in excess of normal—probably 


_as much as 25 to 30 per cent. While there may 


be a temporary dip in store for manufacturers’ 
sales, retail demand promises to hold to high levels 
for a considerable time to come. And the shares 
of the better situated companies may be regarded 
as continuing to occupy a good position for income 
purposes. 


SILK OFF: NYLON UP: The embargo on 
Japanese silk importations, imposed late in July, 
finds wide reflection in hosiery and silk consump- 
tion statistics. The Commodity Exchange figure 
on consumption (i.e. deliveries to mills) for August 
was 300,000 pounds—down from 3.6 million pounds 
in July, and from 3.1 million for August of last 
year. August mill shipments of women's full fash- 
ioned hosiery were only slightly (0.9 per cent) below 
that of the corresponding 1940 month—but this 
was due largely to the 149 per cent increase regis- 
tered by nylon hose. Shipments of all-silk hose 
dropped 25 per cent, in the face of the retail buy- 
ing boom that developed in that month. On the 
basis of the August figures, nylon now accounts for 
about a fifth of all women's full fashioned hosiery, 
and as additional productive facilities are placed 
in operation this proportion will gain in size. 
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MUNITIONS FROM DISTILLERS: Whiskey 
consumption—as reflected in withdrawal figures— 
has been running somewhat ahead of year-ago 
levels, although the aggregate rise has not been 
great. Production, however, has been stepped up 
sharply, output for the latest reported month show- 
ing a year-to-year rise of nearly 50 per cent, bring- 
ing the seven-month aggregate to a level some 
20 per cent higher than for the corresponding 1940 
period. Stocks are now above the 500 million gal- 
lon mark, or sufficient for about five years’ con- 
sumption even though output were to be halted 
completely. Thus the industry finds itself in good 
position to comply with the Government's request 
that it devote some of its facilities to the distilla- 
tion of alcohol for explosives. While prices have 
of course been raised to compensate for the Octo- 
ber | boost in the Federal excise tax, competition 
from bootleggers is not likely to become a signifi- 
cant factor. In the first place, ethyl alcohol is on 
a strict priorities list. Secondly, so is copper tub- 
ing, from which illicit stills could be made. 


AXE FALLING ON WASHING MACHINES: 
Fast on the heels of the OPM's order that produc- 
tion of refrigerators be reduced some 45 per cent 
comes the report that a similar cut is shortly to be 
imposed on the output of washing machines. As 
in the case of the refrigerator manufacturers, the 
largest companies in the washing machine field will 
bear a greater reduction than the 45.5 per cent 
industry-average, with smaller cuts meted out to 
the smaller companies. Following actual issuance 
of the order affecting this business, it is expected 
that steps in the same direction will be taken with 
respect to vacuum cleaners, metal office equipment 
and air conditioning equipment. Many of the com- 
panies in these fields are, of course, engaged also 
in defense production, and in these cases the re- 
duction orders will be less serious than in the others. 


DROPPED FROM LIST: Firestone Tire & Rubber 


& per cent preferred has now risen to 105, at which 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is @ prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price “Yield 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4%, 
non-cum. pfd. 98 107/72 4.1% 


price the issue can be called for redemption. 
Although there is no necessity for sale by those 
who have bought the stock at lower levels, its at- 
traction for new purchases has obviously been les- 
sened, and it is consequently being dropped from 
the list of active recommendations. 


TRENDS IN’ BRIEF: Royal Typewriter lifted 
July fiscal year net to $9.19 a share, from $7.90 in 
the preceding twelvemonth. . . . Domestic rayon 
shipments touched a new high in first nine months 
—volume was 333 million pounds, or 18 per cent 
ahead of year ago. . . . Lead is under full priority 
control. . . . Eastman Kodak is rapidly approaching 
full production on defense output. . . . Federal 
Court clears Aluminum Company of America of 
"monopoly" charges—Assistant Attorney General 
Arnold will take case to Supreme Court "as soon 
as possible’. . . . Unfilled orders of Flintkote Com- 
pany are largest in history. . . . Mail order sales 
spurted last month—year-to-year gains were around 
30 per cent. . . . Celanese has raised rayon yarn 
prices—increases range from 3 to 5 cents per 
pound. . . . General Motors’ sales totaled 52,829 
cars and trucks last month, versus 84,969 in August 
and 97,527 units in September, 1940. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 96 5.20% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4//2s, 2003. 96 4.69 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 01 4.95 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 93 4.84 102', 
Western Maryland Ist 5!'/2s, '77.. 101 5.45 105 
FOR PROFIT 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, 52... 76 5.26 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4//2s, 52. 101 4.45 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 70 7.14 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, ‘53........ 91 5.49 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, ‘55............ 85 4.70 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum..... 97 5.15% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... a4 5.11 48!/, 
*Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 105 5.71 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum...... 92 5.97 107!/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 98 4.59 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 82 4.88 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 1 100 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 42 7.11 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 56 6.25 100 
West Penn Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A".. 97 7.21 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'//2% cum. 87 6.32 105 


*Removed from list; see page !7. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


These issues are recommended for purchase primarily because 
of dividend regularity and reasonable yield. While not devoid 


Adams-Millis .......... 22 $1.00 45% $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... I! 0.80 7.3 1.33 b0.60 
Best & Company....... 30 2.00 646 £3.63 b1.48 
Borden Company ...... 21 «1.40 6.1 1.72 b0.80 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.5 Des cis 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 37 3.25 8.7 4.31 b1.98 
Continental Can ...... 37 2.00 5.4 2.82 k2.88 
Corn Products ........ 53 3.00 5.6 3.11 b1.59 
First National Stores.... 37 2.50 68 h3.06 a0.83 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 51 3.00 5.9 4.11 b2.31 
General Foods ........ 42 2.00 4.7 2.77 b1.37 
26 1.35 5.2 1.83 


of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably 
tend to be more restricted than in the "Business Cycle" group. 


Pri 
Louisville Gas & E. "A". 22 $1.50 6.8% $2.34 $2.62 


Mathieson Alkali ...... 28 5.36 1.72 b1.10 
May Department Stores. 55 3.00 5.4 £4.10 b4.61 
Melville Shoe ......... 33 2.00 6.1 2.96 b1.38 
National Dairy Products. 16 0.80 5.0 1.66 b0.90 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37 3.00 8.1 3.13 k3.51 
Standard Brands ....... 6 0.50 8.3 0.71 b0.31 


Standard Oil of Indiana. 32 1.50 4.6 2.20 b1.43 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 35 2.25 6.4 3.03 b2.56 


Union Pacific R.R....... 76 600 7.9 6.96 b1.74 
United Fruit .......... 74 4.00 5.4 5.10 b3.67 
Woolworth ............ 3! xl.60 5.1 2.48 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. a—Quarter year. b— 
Half year. f—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1941. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1941. k—I2 months to June 30. 


x—Indicated current rate. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 
warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 


STOCKS 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 28 $1.50 $2.84  b$1.34 
American Brake Shoe...... 32 2.10 3.49 b1.66 
American Car & Foundry.. 27 ...  4hD3.40 h5.23 
Anaconda Copper ....... 26 2.00 +4.04  b2.63 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 31 1.50 4.07 b3.34 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 29 1.00 2.69 b1.89 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 65 5.00 14.04 b4.29 
..........-- 20 «2.25 23.10 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 38 2.20 2.40 bI.58 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 0.25 0.91 b0.34 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 23 0.50 3.90 b2.54 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 34 ee 5.05 r6.12 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 38 2.00 3.81 b2.08 
General Electric ......... 31 1.85 1.95 b0.90 


portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in @ war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. Consequently, our inquiry department 
should be consulted before making initial purchases or mak- 
ing an addition to the present list of the investor's holdings. 


Glidden Company ........ 16 $1.00 k$I.56 b$0.99 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.... 25 0.50 4.09 b1.27 
Kennecott Copper ....... 35 2.75 $4.05  t+b2.20 
Lima Locomotive ......... 23 itd 0.41 ls 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... 65 6.00 8.15 b6.36 
McCrory Stores .......... 15 1.25 2.05 $2.21 
Mesta Machine .......... 32 2.00 3.08 ates 
National Acme .......... 18 1.00 4.40 b3.14 
New York Air Brake....... 38 3.00 4.04 b4.33 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 23 1.50 3.51 b1.30 
ere 10 0.25 1.21 b0.74 
Thompson Products ....... 29 1.75 5.17 b2.88 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 44 3.50 3.72 b1.93 
54 3.00 8.84 b5.60 


t—Before depletion. b—Half year. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1940 and 1941. k—Fiscal year to Oct. 31. 


1940. r—I2 months to July 31. s—I2 months to June 30. 
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IN THE WAKE OF Morgenthau’s recent expression 
of views, two bills limiting profits have been introduced 
in the House. One calls for a ceiling of 8 per cent on 
defense contracts; it also calls for a general price-top 
based on the program advocated by Bernard Baruch. 
The other would restrict profits on defense contracts to 
7 per cent. Both measures are now in committee and 
face a bitter fight. 


LATEST FROM OPM’S new Contract Distribution 
Service is a “flying squadron” of 50 engineers to de- 
termine whether industries threatened with priorities 
unemployment can be converted to defense production. 
This force will supplement the existing group maintained 
in the field. 


WITH THE ELECTIONS coming on, Congress 
doesn’t want to add to the taxes now incorporated in 
the present revenue law. That is one of the big rea- 
sons behind the apparent resistance to boosting the old- 
age pension tax. Thus, argument that it will act as an 
inflation-deterrent won’t get very far. Sponsors may 
find that the best strategy at the moment is to sell it 
as an alternative to wage-control and increased levies 
on lower-income groups. 


ALUMINUM CAPACITY is headed for 1.6 billion 
pounds; not so long ago it was some 350 million pounds. 
That, if nothing else, will go to explain why electric 
power capacity is slated for further expansion. 


THOSE RUMORS ABOUT a smaller army have 
been denied. It may be, however, that increased aid 
will go to Soviet Russia and England by retaining only 
the most needed materials for our forces. Incidentally, 
recent slowing of draft machinery is essentially tem- 
porary and conscription at a faster rate may be ex- 
pected very soon. As of October 1, manpower in the 
U. S. Army consisted of some 1.6 million regulars, 
reservists, national guardsmen and selectees. 
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Finfoto 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY GROUPS are slated for in- 
creased influence in the defense organization. Many 
industry committees are now functioning in various ways 
and others are imminent. As emphasis swings from 
priorities to allocations, attendant activity will reflect 
decisions of these groups. 


ONE INSTANCE OF HOW things have changed 
is afforded by furnishing of capital for expansion in 
hemisphere industries. In years gone by, Wall Street 
was the dominant factor in supplying funds for Latin 
America. Now it’s the Export-Import Bank. At the 
moment, there’s a proposed $20 million loan for rail- 
way improvements in Brazil. This is exclusive of the 
$20 million credit already granted that country for equip- 
ping a big steel plant now in process of construction. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS shows that Roosevelt is 
concentrating on problems of war strategy and matters 
of world import. Wallace, on the other hand, is being 
called with increasing frequency to deal with domestic 
problems. He’s becoming more and more an “Assistant 
President.” 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
The Price Control Bill may become law by December. 
. . . Economy talk will continue, but there will be little 
action. .. . The movie propaganda inquiry will not get 
far with respect to legislation. . . . Talk of saving all 
“small business” is grossly exaggerated. . . . Jesse Jones 
is now our latest “one-man bottleneck.” . . . Congress 
still likes the idea of “just a touch” of inflation. . 

Canada is helping to balance the trade scales with tremen- 
dous metal flow to U. S.—proceeds from sales of alu- 
minum, gold, lead, etc., are bringing her dollar ex- 
change at a record-breaking rate. . . . The tight situation 
in industrial alcohol should be eased by end of the year— 
new plants and aid from distilling industry will turn 
the trick. . . . Settlement of the Mexican oil dispute is 
due shortly. —Thomas A. Falco 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


While several of the big oil com- 
panies have high-octane aviation fuels 
adapted for automobiles. Douglas 
Aircraft is the first airplane manufac- 
turer to introduce its own brand to 
motorists—a subsidiary, Douglas Oil 
Company, has been formed to refine 
and sell a special aircraft gasoline for 
auto engines... . / A continuous rolling 
mill has been installed by Mohawk 
Carpet which turns out sponge rub- 
ber base carpeting at the rate of ten 
feet per minute—the resulting floor 
covering, tradenamed “Moh-Nat.” 
has the appearance of broadloom al- 
though no weaving is involved in the 
process. . . . Organization of a new 
affiliate under the name of Amertorp 
Corporation will start American Can 
in the manufacture of torpedoes for 


he new nylon football suits 
are expected to make a halfback 
as slippery as an eel—the only 
way one can be successfully 
tackled is with rubber gloves. 


the U. S. Navy—a plant will be con- 
structed in time to begin production 
in early 1942... . A “wick” air-cool- 
ing system for the interior of automo- 
biles, which can be constructed at low 
cost. has been perfected by Nash- 


Kelvinator—the motion of the car 
forces air across a set of water-soaked 
wicks, assuring cool and clean ventil- 


There’s a Picture of You 
in Every Letter You Write 


If your letters are lacking in 
eye-appeal, if type characters 
are not clean-cut or properly 
aligned, telephone our nearest Branch 
and ask about the Underwood “Letter 
for Letter Test.” It will show you how 
your letters will look when typed on 
the new Underwood — permit you to 


Underwoo 
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compare them with the production of 
your present equipment. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Types Better 
Letters 


ation. . . . Hercules Powder has se- 
cured a patent on a new material com- 
posed of “a polybasic acid modified 
polyhydric alcohol ester of hydrogen- 
ated rosin’ —it will be offered as an 
improved chewing gum base. .. . : A 
new “man’s size” type of “Kleenex” 
(disposable tissues will soon be intro- 
duced by International Cellucotton 
Products—husbands who have been 
horrowing their wives’ dainty tissues 
to fight the common cold will now be 
able to get their own “Kleenex” in 
sheets measuring 12 by 10 inches. ... 
“Spats” for automobile tires are next, 
now that General Tire & Rubber has 
designed a new metal sidewall trim 
ring to give the same effect as white 
sidewall tires—not only are these 
“guards” attractive, but they afford 
protection against curbstone scuffs, 
dirt, gravel and oil, and it is said that 
one set will outlast several changes of 
tires. . . . Not long ago the Shoe 
Form Company added fish hooks, to: 
make itself less dependent on the sale 
of footwear display equipment—now 
the company has just booked an order 
for 35 million fish hooks to be sent to: 
Iceland to help increase the British: 
food supply. 


Plastic Parade 


Monsanto Chemical is releasing a. 
unique illustrated booklet to describe 
the host of uses for its new plastic, 
“Lustron”—in addition the brochure: 
shows by means of charts the optical, 
electrical and injury resistant proper- 
ties of the material. . . . The new 
slogan for duPont’s “Cavalon” rub- 
berized plastic coated material is. 
“Strong as a Plowhorse’”—the an- 
nouncement goes on to state that the: 
proving ground for this heavy duty 
upholstery fabric has been the seats in 
barrooms, taverns, cocktail lounges 
and night clubs. 


molded plastics used for shelf trim 
and table edging has been opened by 
Extruded Plastics, Inc.—with a selec- 
tion of sixty different shapes and de- 
signs, this company will attempt to: 
supply a plastic product to take the- 
place of extruded trims formerly 


FINANCIAL WORLD: 


... The first factory 
built solely for the manufacture of 
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made of aluminum, stainless steel, 
copper and brass. . . . The old-fash- 
ioned pearl-handled knife that father 
used to carry will find its streamlined 
counterpart in the modern version 
designed by Gits Molding Corpora- 
tion—this new all-purpose utility 
knife is styled with a plastic handle 
in a variety of colors to match the 
suit, socks or tie. 


Promotionals 


Revere Copper & Brass is embark- 
ing on a national campaign to keep 
the public informed as to improve- 
ments in housing development—the 
idea is to sustain our high standard 
of living after the defense emergency 
is over... . “Could You Fly a 
Plane?” will be the theme for the 
new series of advertisements of Con- 
solidated Oil which will promote 
“Sinclair” gasoline—an Army Flight 
Trainer is being sent around the 
country and exhibited at various gas 
stations where customers will be able 
to test their skill as pilots in a 
machine which goes through all the 
motions of a real plane. . . . Lambert 
Company will next market its “Lis- 
terine” toothpaste in two new and 
different flavors and defy the con- 
sumer to “fight” for one or the other 
—the choice: (1) the blue tube with 
mint flavor and light-foam cleansing, 
and (2) the red tube with a spice 
flavor and super-foam cleansing. .. . 
Two more big corporations do their 
part to aid the sale of Defense Bonds 
and Stamps—National Dairy Prod- 
ucts will imprint 5 million “Dessert 
of the Month” cartons with a Treas- 
ury Department slogan, while Cluett, 
Peabody will distribute 50,000 
posters with the appeal ‘Follow the 
Arrow—Buy U. S. Defense Bonds 
and Stamps.” 


Movie Pickings 

The new “Magicote’” process of 
Radio Corporation of America will 
soon be ready for application to mo- 
tion picture projector lenses, after 


; of most of the com- 
panies mentioned in the “New- 
Business Brevities” will be found 


in. THE FINANCIAL WorLD’s 


“Factograph Manual.” Other ad- 
dresses will be promptly supplied 
on receipt of your inquiry—the 
only requirement is a_ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 
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having been employed successfully in 
Hollywood on movie camera lenses— 
this method, which involves the ap- 
plication of a thin, durable, transpar- 
ent film to the outside of anastigmatic 
lenses, practically eliminates light re- 
flections. . . . Rock Productions, Inc., 
has been organized to produce a series 
of “Featurettes,” which are longer 
than “shorts,” but somewhat shorter 
than feature films—the company is 
utilizing the New York studios of 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film, and its 
first production will be entitled ‘Miss 
Cast.” ... The prediction that Walt 
Disney’s new cartoon film character, 
“Dumbo the Elephant,” will domin- 
ate the holiday toy counters (FW, 
Sept. 10) is confirmed by the an- 
nouncement that 22 manufacturers 
have signed up for a merchandising 
license—but in addition, and outside 
of the department stores, the 
“Dumbo” motif will be utilized by 
such companies as Mid-Continent 
Petroleum at its 4,000 filling stations, 
and Minnesota Valley Canning Com- 
pany for its “Niblets” corn and 
“Green Giant” peas. . . . Paramount 
Pictures will feature something hilar- 
iously different in comediennes when 
it releases its forthcoming navy film, 
“The Fleet’s In’—included among the 
stars is Cass Daley of the thousand 
funny faces, who will make her screen 
début. . .. The Senate Committee in- 
vestigation of the film industry 
brought forth an interesting conclu- 
sion from one of the movie officials— 
i.e.: “the Government apparently 
wants to get better movies by having 
the producers shoot fewer pictures 
and more actors.” 


Christenings 


To the long list of private brands 
now sold under the ‘“Saybrooke” 
label, R. H. Macy & Company now 
adds cigarettes and for the first time 
this name will be in direct competi- 
tion with “Camels,” ‘‘Luckies,” 
“Chesterfields” and “Philip Morris.” 
... The new portable air-conditioner 
which keeps the cabins of United Air 
Lines transport planes at room tem- 
perature while on the ground has been 
dubbed the “Comfortizer.” ... Next 
in a strictly man’s soap has been 
named “Bath Bomb” by Hunt Club, 
Ltd., because it is shaped like an air- 
craft bomb, fins and all... . An in- 
novation in washable wallpapers, 
which reproduces by color photog- 
raphy many woods, leathers and mar- 
bles, will be introduced as “Di-Lon 
Wall Coverings” by Di-Noc Manu- 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


City of Palms. Where summer spends the winter : 
how about you? 


J. H. RAGSDALE, Realtor, Sales—Rentals 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND FARM ESTATE 
CHESAPEAKE BAY FRONTAGE 
380 acres, approximately 50 wooded, 300 tillable 
Old-fashioned brick mansion, open fireplaces in al! 
rooms; adjoins other large estates; 15-acre lake 
on property; all necessary farm buildings; offered 
at fraction of value. For further detailed particu 
lars communicate directly with owner, 
CLAUDE M. PARKS, 
6710 Brookville Road, Chevy Chase, Md. 


THREE LARGE WATERFRONT FARMS 
of 300-350-400 acres, each with 1 mile of shore 
iine. Good fishing, boating, bathing, good wild 
duck shooting and upland game. $40 per acre. 


— tract has house and outbuildings. Special! 
value. 
H. T. JEWELL 
Chestertown, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MARION, Mass.—For sale, old fashioned 


colonial house, % mile from beach, 13 rooms, 2 
baths, oil heat; barn and garage; 1% acres land; 
price $5,000. 

MRS. HELEN F. PIERCE 
426 Pleasant St. New Bedford, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


A GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE 
Seventeenth-century historical Moravian Colonial 
fieldstone house, 10 rooms, 4 fireplaces; recently 
intelligently remodeled. Farm buildings, 100 
acres land, fine spring, woodland. Sussex Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. Owner, Box 716, FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 21 West Street, New York City. 


MOUNTAIN LAKES 


FOR SALE—Sunset, Crystal, Birchwood Lake 
section; exceptional, desirable, large or smaller 
building plots; right prices will be named for 
each selected building area. Apply Androvette, 
277 Water St., N. Y. C., or your own broker. 


LOTS FOR SALE 
50 AND 100 FOOT, near commuters’ station. 
Owner, Box 62, Basking Ridge, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


SCARBOROUGH — Sell-rent, modern colonial 
house on 2-3 acre ground, restricted residential 
section; 8 rooms, 4 baths; 2-car garage; near rail- 


road station; 45 minutes Grand Central. Tele- 
phone, Ossining 3343 or write: 
P. O. BOX 14, 
Scarborough New York 
OHIO 


N. Ww. OHIO FARM OPPORTUNITIES 
Exceptional improved farm properties available at 
low prevailing prices—10% down balance 20 
years. Excellent investment pending inflation. 
Plan available for our managed farm tenant pro- 
gram. Write for detailed information. D. O. 
Horton, _ Broker, Box 385 FINANCIAL 
WORLD, 21 West Street, New York City. 


VIRGINIA 


A BARGAIN 
237 acres—fully equipped farm. Attractive com- 
pletely furnished 10-room home near Afton. Ex- 
cellent section. 60 head cattle and stock. $30,000. 
Let us know what you are looking for. We can 
find the right place for you. 
VIRGINIA PROPERTIES CO. 

403 American Building Richmond, Va. 


FARMS, ESTATES, 
ORCHARDS, HOMES, ETC. 
Write requirements. 


BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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facturing Company, the maker... . 
The improved rubber soles of the 
Avon Sole Company have been chris- 
tened “Defensoles” because they are 
intended to help conserve leather... . 
The new black-palmed mittens 
brought out by Terry Toys for use 
in lighting and tending a fire will be 
exploited as “Fire Place Mitts.” ... 
What is reputed to be the World’s 
most costly skin cream, selling for $25 
in one size only, has been introduced 
by Frances Denney as “Oils of the 
Wilderness.” . . . It is strange that 
some company did not think of it 
sooner, but the newest insect repellent 
of Becker-Bischoff Chemical Com- 
pany will be “Jitter Bug.” 


Odds & Ends 


U. S. Rubber has announced that 
facilities are ready for the production 
of its new metal substitute, now 
known simply as “Formula C-102”— 
this is a non-metallic material made 
from rubberlike fibrous ingredients, 
and as it is one-third lighter than 
aluminum it is expected to replace 
that metal in many defense uses... . 
An oddity in industrial gifts to men 
in the military services is to be found 
in the report that Westinghouse !-Icc- 
tric has added cookie baking to its 
defense activities—the company’s 
home economic department is now at 
work preparing 12,000 cookies for the 
Westinghouse employees now serving 
in the Army and Navy. ... The Sky- 
Writing Corporation which now man- 
ages to put a ten-letter word in the 
air by means of a single plane, is pre- 
paring for the next step in its serv- 
ice—a number of planes will be util- 
ized to produce a whole message at 
one time (as soon as the company 
can get the planes) ... Next in wear- 
ing apparel for rainy weather will be 
the “rain suit” fashioned from rayon 
waterproofed with the “Pliosheen”’ of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber—this is 
made up of a jacket and matching 
trousers which can be easily slipped 
over the clothing, including an over- 
coat. 


Tre market for U. S. Treasury 
obligations was firm in the face of the 
$1.3 billion new money financing and 
municipal bonds continued strong. 
The speculative markets were erratic, 
showing declines in the majority of 
active issues. Activity in Nickel 
Plate, I.M.M. and other bonds re- 
flected special developments. Warren 
Brothers 6s, Missouri-Illinois 5s, 
Celanese debentures and Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville refunding 
mortgage bonds sold at new highs. 
Utilities showed little change in both 
gilt-edged and medium grade divi- 
‘sions. 


SPOKANE INT’L 5s 


The Spokane International, a sub- 
sidiary of the Canadian Pacific, marks 
the latest addition to the list of rail- 
roads completing Section 77 reorgan 
ization proceedings. This reorganiza- 
tion is being consummated through 
the exchange of new securities for the 
old first mortgage 5s on the following 
basis: for each $1,000 principal 
amount, $600 new income mortgage 
4% per cent bonds and escrow re- 
ceipts for six shares of new common 
stock. In addition, $56.25 in cash 
will be paid, subject to income tax 
adjustments. The cash payment will 
represent interest earned and payable 
since January 1, 1938, the effective 
date of the plan, on the income bonds. 

In cases where no interest pay- 
ments are made on the old bonds dur- 
ing the period of bankruptcy, the ac- 
cumulations based upon earnings and 
the indenture provisions of the new 
securities will be quite substantial in 
some Section 77 reorganizations. This 
is a factor which receives increasing 
market recognition as the time for 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A wore the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 


following compilation. 


Issues: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Air Associates, Inc............. 50,000 shs. $1.371%4 conv. pfd...... White Weld & Co., et al.Oct. 16 
Victor Chemical Works........ 54,000 shs. $5 par common....... F. Eberstadt & Co........ Oct. 20 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


1932 '33 "94°35 ‘38 JAN. JASOND 
‘yun, 1941 


consummation of reorganization plans 
approaches. Spokane International 
first 5s have recently been quoted in 
a price range of 33—36, which com- 
pares with a 1940 low of 15. 


A. T. & S. F. 4s, 1955 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 4s, 
1955, have been rising steadily since 
the issuance of the redemption call 
for this company’s debenture 4%s, 
1948. There are two issues of “‘con- 
vertible” 4s maturing in 1955, one 
dating from 1905 and the other from 
1909; the conversion privilege on 
both having expired many years ago. 
These bonds, which were quoted 
around par two weeks ago, sold above 
103 last week. The rise is attributed 
mainly to switching by holders of the 
called 41%4s. The transfer involves a 
reduction in yield but the rate of re- 
turn is better than average for bonds 
of this quality. The debentures ma- 
turing in 1955 are callable at 110. 


NEW YORK TRANSIT 3s 


New York City 3s, 1980, which 
were quoted at discounts of as much 
as 11% points after issuance in the 
municipality’s transit unification plan 
last week, sold at a new high, frac- 
tionally above 111. Former holders 
of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
and Interborough-Manhattan System 
bonds who received 95 per cent of 
par or less in City 3s now have an 
opportunity to effect a substantially 
higher realization on their commit- 
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ments, amounting in some cases to 
par or better on the original holdings, 
assuming that they have maintained 
their positions in the municipal ob- 
ligations. 

Because of the very large issue of 
transit unification 3s in the acquisi- 
tion of the privately owned rapid tran- 
sit properties, the bonds have sold 
well below equivalent values for other 
full faith and credit obligations of 
New York City. With the completion 
of a large amount of secondary dis- 
tribution, the issue now has become 
“seasoned” marketwise, and quota- 
tions have moved upward to remove 
the disparity with similar issues. Fur- 
thermore, the market has been bol- 
stered by the increasing demand for 
fully tax exempt issues created by the 
enactment of the new Federal tax 
legislation. 


TACOMA BRIDGE CALL 


The Washington Toll Bridge 
Authority, following an insurance set- 
tlement, has authorized the payment 
of Tacoma Narrows Toll Bridge rev- 
enue 3s and 34s, as of October 1, 
at par plus a premium of 4 points. 
This offer of payment applies to all 
except $85,000 principal amount 
which became redeemable at par on 
September 1. Technically, the 
Authority has no option to call these 
bonds until the next interest date, 
March 1, 1942. However, it is as- 
sumed that most bondholders will be 
glad to accept a settlement, at this 
time, especially since the security for 
the bonds—other than insurance— 
was destroyed shortly after their is- 
suance, and there had been some 
question as to the insurance com- 
panies’ liability. 

I.M.M. 6s 


International Mercantile Marine 6s 
advanced rapidly to levels around par 
on the surprise announcement that 
the company had obtained funds for 
the payment in full of the principal 
of the issue. Deposits under the plan 
for partial cash payment, on the Octo- 
ber 1 maturity date, were reported to 
have amounted to only about one- 
third of the issue. The RFC evi- 
dently decided at the last minute that 
it would be preferable to advance all 
of the money needed for payment of 
principal of the I.M.M. 6s. This is 
one case where “hold-outs” will ob- 
tain no advantage, since the funds 
obtained will also be available to 
bondholders who had signified their 
assent to the plan for payment of half 
in cash and half in new bonds. 
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FARM PRODUCTION 


Concluded from page 4 


have recently been about 101 per cent 
of parity. A 110 per cent limitation, 
based upon the most recent parity 
calculations, would permit prices of 
about $1.32 for wheat, 94 cents for 
corn, 18% cents for cotton, etc. 

Granting that there are offsets such 
as increased cost of farm labor, a 
period of relatively high farm pur- 
chasing power is clearly indicated. 
Farm buying power is a matter of 
great importance for the national 
economy. To some extent, the bull- 
ish implications are vitiated by the 
prospective decline in available sup- 
plies of goods which are the normal 
outlets for surplus funds in periods of 
agricultural prosperity ; limitations on 
production of automobiles and other 
durable goods are expected to be 
more severe next year. Neverthe- 
less, the increase in farm cash income 
will have wide repercussions. 

One outstanding beneficiary is the 
farm implement industry. Farm 
machinery has a relatively high pri- 
ority rating, and it is doubtful that 
any serious restrictions wil! be im- 
posed upon the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, especially in view 
of the drive for increased farm pro- 
duction. The stimulating effect upon 
sales of mail order companies and 
other merchandisers may be limited 
to some extent by growing scarcities 
of durable goods but the volume of 
business in “soft” lines should main- 
tain operations at very satisfactory 
levels. Fertilizer companies should 
benefit from expanding demand. 
Traffic prospects for railroads serv- 


ing predominantly agricultural ter- 
ritory will be enhanced. 

The current and prospective de- 
mand for farm commodities has direct 
effects upon the market for farm 


lands. Large institutional holders of 
farm properties report a rising trend 
of values and increased sales. The 
improvement could continue for some 
time without exceeding the bounds of 
healthy recovery from the prolonged 
depression in farm real estate. How- 
ever, the Farm Credit Administration 
has already issued warnings against 
a speculative boom in farm lands. 
The severe slump in farm values fol- 
lowing the inflation which collapsed 
about twenty years ago had serious 
consequences in the national economy 
for many years and a repetition of 
this type of boom and depression 
would greatly complicate the prob- 
lems of post-war readjustment. 

This is only one of several reasons 
why an unrestrained boom in farm 
commodities should be avoided. No 
one begrudges the farmer a profitable 
price for his products, but an extrava- 
gant boom such as that which ac- 
companied the last great war would 
contribute strongly to a general in- 
flation of the most dangerous type. 
The encouragement of increased pro- 
duction should be accompanied by a 
change in crop loan and other policies 
which interfere with the normal func- 
tioning of the markets and create 
artificial price structures. 


Contrast in Steel 


teel workers are now earning an 
average of over 98 cents per hour, 
says the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. This is a 50 per cent increase 
over 1929, although steel prices today 
average only 2 per cent higher than 
in that year. 


31 GIBBS STREET e 


OF MODERN SHORT CUTS TO PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


We shall be glad to send free on request a folio of various types of 3-color charts 
and tables which materially simplify the complicated problem of searching for best 
relative investment values. If you would like to see trends in industries and leading 
corporations "pictured" for 21 years, with up-to-date projections showing clearly 
how war is affecting earnings of different stocks, ask for “the folio”. 


INVESTOGRAPHS, Inc. 


DEPT. 3H e 


No obligation. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Time Element 


Market Interpretation 


This discussion of the duration of market move- 
ments is the second in a series by Mr. Elliott. 
The first appeared in the August 27 issue. 


By R. N. Elliott 


-= activity is measurable in 
three ways: 1.) waves and degrees; 
2.) ratio of amplitude; 3.) duration 
or time. Waves form the significant 
patterns which appear repeatedly in 
the graphical presentation of security 
market and other records. (‘The 
Wave Principle” was demonstrated 
and discussed in a series of articles 
which appeared in THE FINANCIAL 
\VorLD in 1939.) “Ratio of amplhi- 
tude” has to do with the measurement 
of the travel of market movements 
in relation to preceding phases or 
waves; this subject was developed 
in the discussion of a “ratio triangle”, 
which appeared in the August 27 
issue. 

The Fibonacci Summation Series, 
which supplies the yardstick for wave 
and ratio measurements, also serves 
as a guide in studies of duration, or 
the time element. This arithmetical 
series, which constituted part of the 
background material for the previous 
article, is repeated here for convenient 
reference: 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 
55, 89, 144, ete. 

The appended graph portrays the 
New York Herald-Tribune corporate 
bond index from January, 1928, to 
March 31, 1938. The numbers 13, 


21 and 55, resting upon arrows, 
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represent the duration of waves in 
months. Similar measurements can 
be applied in other price series, such 
as long term government bonds which 
completed a major bull market swing 
in 89 months from January, 1932, to 
June, 1939. And time relationship 
studies can also be applied to indices 
other than those based upon prices. 

These relationships are very useful 
in identifying and measuring waves 
and the extent of movements in terms 
of days, weeks, months and years. 
As an independent device, however, 
the time element continues to be baf- 
fling when attempts are made to apply 
any known rule of sequence. For 
example, when a movement has 
reached 21 months the trader would 
not know whether or not it might 
continue to 34 months. 

A movement may start near the 
beginning, middle or end of a month. 
For that reason, the actual time 
elapsed, when measured by the day 
or week equivalent, can terminate in 
a month next lower or higher than 
that indicated by the Summation 
Series. Occasionally one period of 
time may tangle with another. For 
example, when the duration of a 
movement has reached 34 months, it 
may continue to 36 months (equival- 
ent to 3 years). Thirty-four and 3 
are series numbers but 36 is not. 

When the time element is com- 
bined with the Wave Principle these 
difficulties largely disappear. The 
accompanying graph, showing the 
pattern and duration of waves, illus- 
trates how the two approaches to 
market interpretations may be used 
jointly. 

This demonstration is purposely 
limited to a simple example in order 
not to confuse the student. A com- 
ing discussion will include a time 
element study applied to a stock index 
extending from August, 1921, to 
October, 1941. 


Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed be- 
low will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. Te ex- 
pedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give both 
name and address. 


Free Booklets Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder published by the largest 
building and loan association serv- 
ing the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 344% per annum. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 


40-page book contains comments on 
the industry, operating records of 
30 of the largest organizations in 
the field, dividend and _ earnings 
averages, and other pertinent in- 
formation. Profusely _ illustrated 
with photographs and charts. Of- 
fered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


A TESTED PLAN FOR FUTURE 
SECURITY 


Booklet describing the modern and 
easy way to save safely. All sav- 
ings fully insured up to $5,000.00 by 
the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. Dividends 
compounded semi-annually. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


HOW TO GET 3%% ON 
YOUR SAVINGS 


In 22 vears this building and loan 
association has never paid less than 
349%. Current financial statement 
on request. 


COMPLETE COMFORT AND 
CLEANLINESS IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost 
home heating and air conditioning 
systems. Available to present and 
prospective home owners. 


55 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Folder gives important facts about 
San Francisco's oldest building and 
loan association. This institution 
has a record of uninterrupted inter- 
est and dividend payments—never 
less than 344%. Federally insured. 
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New York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


Omitted 
Outstanding Capitalization Net Per Share of Common 
New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds Pfd. Com. Working Book 39 1940 Price Range 
Common Stocks: Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par) Capital Value Earns Div. Earns. Div. 1940 

ee 1908—Dome. New Haven, Conn. Electric wiring, etc. None None 116(10) $1,028 $13.87 $1.58 $1.00 $2.11 $1.10 21%— 14% 
Aero Supply Mfg. ‘‘B’’.1925—N. Corry, Pa. Airplane equipment, etc. None 14 412 791 2.7 0.29 0.20 1.2 0.55 7 — 4% 
Agnew Surpass .. :1928—Canada Brantford, Ont. Shoe mfg.; 80 stores one 9 80(n) 1,317 10.45 = el.11 0.80 e1.65 1.00 12 — 9 
Air Associates ... ..1927—N. Y. Garden City, N. Y. Airplane equipment, etc. §$270 2 112(1) 841 8.9 j1.08 None j3.50 0.75 14%— 10 
Air Investors ......... 928—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Aviation invest. trust None 16 204(n) —A 1.81 +D0.34 None fD0.19 None 3%— 
Alabama Power $7 pf..1927—Ala. Birm’ham, Ala. Conrol. by Comm. & Sou. 95,878 367 3,775(n) 7,974 161.55 pl1.22 7.00 p8.22 7.00 108%— 90% 
Alles & Fisher........ 1920—Mass. Boston, Mass. Machine-made cigars None None 108(n) 535 6.62 D0.21 None 0.14 None 3 — 
Alliance Investment ... 1925—Del. Phila., Pa. Gen, mgt. invest. trust None 9 188 (n) 2.21 +D0.07 None +D0.06 None 1%— 
Allied Products ....... 1937—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Auto & refrig., dies None 61 75(10) 1,492 Nil 1.31 1.00 4.94 2.00 17%— 8 
Altorfer Bros. .......- 916—Ill. E. Peoria, Ill. Elec. washing machines None 27 153(n) 1,106 3.00 0.14 None 0.14 ae ere 
Aluminum, Ltd. ......1928—Canada Toronto, Can. Mining aluminum ore 39,600 79 744(n) 31,609 88.72 20.57 4.25 16.03 8.00 110%— 424% 
—- Industries. . . 1927—Ohio a. Ohio Auto pistons, valves. etc. None None 99(n) 1,012 19.58 1.61 None 1.68 0.45 11%— 5% 
Amer. Book .........- 1907—N. Y. Y. C., N. ¥Y. School & col. textooks None None 80(100) 5,317 98.00 q.... 4.00 | Ae 4.00 49%— 33% 
Amer. Capital, “B”’...1928—Del Ts Ang. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 113. B633(10c) *D10.93 7D0.79 None {D0.74 None 3/16—1/16 
Amer. Centrifugal 1930—Del C.. Y. Sewage disposal mach. None None 425(1) Ni D0.18 None DO0.07 None %— % 
Amer. Cities Pr. & Lt. 1928—Va. RS City, N J. Utility invest. trust None 212 = 2,902(1) - Desi 70.04 None 70.07 None 1%4%— 
Amer. Fork & Hoe... 1910—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Farm implements None 36 514(n) 8,537 24.10 d1.61 0.70 d1.75 1.20 14%— 9% 
Amer. General ........ 1935—Del Jersey City, N.J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 173_— *5.60 70.09 None 70.18 None 4— 2% 
Amer. — Rubber... . 1898—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Combs, insulations one 17 66 (50) 2,364 42.79 3.12 2.50 4.7 2.50 22 —11 
BE DERE. seccvesses 910—Mass Boston, Mass. Manila rope, twine, etc. None 30 76(100) 4,515 108.46 4.7 1.00 4.8 2.00 25%— 13% 
Amer. 1924—Del. Dallas, Texas Venezuelan oil prod. 1,470 None 1,778(1) 1.75 D0.05 None DO.04 None 13/16— 
Amer. Meter .........1916—Del - =. Meters for gas, oil, etc. None None 244(n) 3,556 27.93 3.91 3.10 3.97 3.25 36 — 23 
Amer. Republics ...... 1916—Del. Houston, Texas Oil producing, etc. 2,688 None 1,308(10) 1,695 12.52 0.14 None 0.78 0.25 10%— 4% 
Amer. Seal-Kap ...... 1928—Del. L. L. City, N. Y. Milk bottle caps, etc. 69 None 139 (2) 183 5.38 1.14 0.50 0.44 0.24 6%— 3% 
Amer. Thread, 5% pf.. at. J. Jersey City, N. J. Sewing, knitting threads None 978 1,200(10) 6,041 17.38 Bio. None ee None p3%— 2% 
Anchor Post Fence..... 1892 7 a Baltimore, Md. Patented wire fencing 18 1 228 (2) 452 Nil 0.26 None 0.53 None 24%— 1 
Anglo-Iranian Oil .. 19090. K. London, Eng. Oil, natural gas, asphalt None 12,706 20,137(£1) £2,915 9.51 27%% 
Angostura- -Wupperman. .1925—-N. Y. N. Y. C., N. ¥. Bitters for seasoning None None 229(1) 269 1.89 0.12 0.05 0.17 0.05 2— % 
Apex Elec. Mfg........ 1912—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Washing machines, etc. None 7 90(n) 1,600 22.63 1.36 0.25 2.26 100 15 — 8& 
Appalach. El. Pr. $7 pf.1926—Va. anoke, Va. Hydro-electric power 74,000 300 = =5,970(n) 9,395 p246.08 pl11.86 7.00 pl6.70 7.00 115 —108 
Ark. Pr. & Lt. $7 pf. .1926—Ark. Pine Bluff, Ark. Control. by El. Pr. & Lt. 35,556 142 =: 1,234(n) 503 pl74.95 8.90 7.00 8.12 7.00 99 — 87 
Aro Equipment ....... 1930—Ohio Bryan, Ohio Auto equip. None None 57 361 5.3 1.06 1.00 1.07 0.30 11%— 8% 
Art Metal Works...... 1928—N. J. Newark, N. J. Cigar lighters, etc. None None a 1,334 10.59 0.46 0.60 1.52 0.80 6%— 4 
Assoc. Breweries, Can..1928—Canada Calgary, Alberta Beer, ale, stout, etc. None 7 238(n) 1,050 15.89 2.47 1.35 2.07 1.35 19%— 12% 
Assoc. Elec. Industries. 1899—-U. K. London, Eng. Electric equipment None 1,307 = £5.184 168.3% 8.31% 10% 8.03 10% 10 — 5% 
Assoc. Laundries ..... 1925—Md. Syracuse, N. Y. Hold. co. for laundries 712 None Deficit 2.01 D0.10 one D0.11 None %— &% 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. “‘A’’.1926—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Hold co. for Tel. system 11.748 206 1,038(1) 578 a. AD3.66 None AD4.20 None 2%— 1 
Atlanta Birm. & Cst. pf 1926—Ga. Atlanta, Ga. Control. by Al. Coast L. None 51 150(n) Deficit : pD1.98 5.00 pD4.16 5.00 68 — 60 
Atlanta Gas Lt. 6% pf.1856—Ga. Atlanta, Ga. Control. by Central P. U. 8,397 138 240(25) Deficit p417.15 p44.60 6.00 p54.47 6.00 108 —100 
Atl. Coast Fisheries. ..1922—Mo. N. Y. C., N. Y. Fishing: quick-frozen None None 2 481 4. dD0.43 None d0.22 None 4%— 1% 
Atl. Coast Line Co....1891—Conn. N. Y.C., N. ¥. RB.R. Holding Co. 4,474 None 235 (50) 490 =120.88 1.02 1.00 0.98 1.00 20%— 12 
Automatic Products... .1929—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Holding company None None 225(5) Deficit Nil D2.17 None 0.11 None 1%— & 
Auto. Voting Machine. . 1925—Del. Jamestown, N. Y. Voting machines None None 360(n) 894 5.68  m0.06 0.5 m0.39 0.25 6%— 
Avery (B.F.) & Sons..1932—Del. Louisville, Ky. Agricultural Machinery 846 35 138 2,573 14.38 fD0.34 None £0.92 None T%— 3% 
Ayreshire Patoka Coll. . 1939—Del Danville, Ill. Strip coal mining ng None 142(1) 137 meet f0.84 None f0.84 None 3%— 3 
Baldwin Rubber ...... 1924—-Mich Pontiac, Mich. Auto floor mats, etc. Non None 317(1) 935 6.65 j1.66 0.25 r1.27 0.62% 7T%— 4% 
Barcelona Trac. Lt..... 1911—Canada Toronto, Ont. Util. & traction services 32, 712 None 1,798(n) Goes Biss 
Barlow & Seelig ‘‘A’’.. 1936—Del. Ripon, Wisc. Refrigerators, etc. None . A94 120(1) 681 12.12 2.12 1.20 3.31 1.20 11%— 8% 
Basic Refractories oo ae Cleveland, Ohio Granular refractories 262 None 350(1) 774 7.83 0.92 0.50 1.27 0.75 T%— 3% 
Baumann (Ludwig)....1904—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Furniture store chain None 30 150(n) 5,526 20.73 fD5.76 None fD4.93 None 2— 1 
Beau Brummel Ties... .1921—Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio Men’s neckwear, etc. None None 150(1) 690 5.03 21.06 0.50 1.10 0.55 6 — 3% 
Beaunit Mills ........ 1921—N. Y. N. ¥. C., N. Y. Knit, dyes & fin. rayon None 22 167 (10) 992 Pe ¢1.3 None ¢1.05 0.25 54%— 3% 
Beech Aircraft ........ 1936—Del. Wichita, Kan. Builds air transport 63 None 400(1) 172 2.40 jD0.25 None j0.17 None 8%— 3% 
Bell Aircraft ........- 1935—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Army & Navy planes None None 50 1,280 7.27 0.04 None 1.14 None 32%— 13% 
Benson & Hedges...... 1907—-N. Y. N. Y. C., N. ¥. Cigarettes, cigars, etc. None 18 42(n) 617 Nil 2.39 None 2.92 None 46%— 30 
Berkey & Gay........- 1935—Mich Gr. Rapids, Mich. Household furniture, etc. None None 1,005(1) 217 0.63 D0.23 None D0.18 --» 9/16—- % 
a ers 1911—Pa. Philadelphia, > Family clothing stores None 17 122(n) 1,142 Nil a0.18 None a0.53 None 6 — 2% 
Blue Ridge ..........- 1929—Del. N. Y. C., N. Y. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 386 7,489(1) Pen *0.56 70.02 None 70.05 None 1%— % 
Boheack (H. C.)....... 1931—N. Y. ge. ’N. Y. Grocery chain, etc. None 32 106(n) 2,342 25.5° aD1.58 None aD2.75 None 2%— 1% 
Borne Scrymser ......- 1893—N. J. N. N. Y. Lubricating oils, etc. None None 35 (25) 995 35.80 3.50 4.00 48%— 28 
Bourjois, Inc. ........ 1929—N. Y. N. ¥ ?- § _ Cosmetics, perfumes None 43 392(n) 1,995 1.12 1.50 1.00 1.54 1.00 7T%— 4% 
Bowman-Biltmore ..... 1924—N. Y. mG, Me C: N. Oper. Hotel Commodore 3,196 202 299(n) 212 Nil 0D3.25 None D3.44 None %— 
Breeze Corporation ...1926—N. J. Newark, N. “he Aircraft accessories, etc. None None 323(1) 1,239 5.79 0.55 0.50 2.48 1.00 8%— 3% 
Brewster Aeronautical. 1937—N. Y. L.I. City, N.Y. Airplane parts, etc. 326 None 514(1) 1,300 3.5 0.02 20 0.54 0.25 17%— 8 
Bridgeport Artificial gas 1,000 None 182(n) Deficit 28.4 2.19 2.00 2.21 2.00 36 — 36 
126—Del. N. Y. C., N. Y. Rail equipment None 254 B400(n) 1,518 D3.87 None D2.20 None 1%4— % 
ERD BORE cécsanscese 1913-6 Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel wool, pot cleaners None A20 145(n) 568 3.55 1.90 0.80 1.42 0.80 14%— 10% 
British-Amer. Oil...... 1906—Canada Toronto, Can. Oil producing, refining 7,750 None 2,772(n) 12,143 9.74 1.64 1.00 1.10 1.00 19%— 10 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco...1902—U.K. London, Eng. Holding company None 10,500 23,703(£1) £8,143 £1 5s j3s 10d 0.87 Gis 0.73 20%— 7% 
British Celanese -1918—U. K. London, Eng. Artificial silk, etc. 3,238 6,750  4,423(10s) £2,402 None None % 
Brit. Colum. Pr. ‘‘A’’.1928—Canada Vancouver, B.C. Electric power, gas 38,498 A1,000 B1,000(n) 841 “18 2.00 £1.04 Dae. sessesanes 
Brown Co. 6% cum. pf. 1888—Me. Portland, Me. Paper, kraft, fibre, etc. 21,416 10 400(n) 4,283 ef. pps. o None p6.69 None 36 — 15 
Brown Fence & Wire. .1928—Del. Cleveland, Ohio Fencing, hardware, etc. None A99 280(1) 1,534 Nil fD0.13 0.20 fD0.28 None 5%4— 15% 
Brown Forman Distill..1933—Del. Louisville, Ky. Whisky distilling 627 15 280(1) 2,579 6.1 0.34 None 0.51 None 2%— 1% 
Brown Rubber ........ 1925—Ind. Lafayette, Ind. Moulded rubber parts None None 200(1) 22 0.8 D0.32 None 0.17 None 4%— 1% 
"Ss 1922—Del. Memphis, Tenn. Hardwood flooring, etc. §750 17 130(5) 2,677 19.27 f1.00 None £1.80 None 11%— 5% 
Bruck Silk Mills...... 1921—Canada Montreal, Can. Textile, silk, rayon, etc. 4.09 None 125(n) 660 10.08 k0.24 None k0.47 None 38%— 3% 
Buckeye Pipe Line... .1886—Ohio Lima, Ohio Owns pipe line systems None None 200(50) 2.505 64.00 3.13 2.50 5.0: 4.00 28 
Buf.,Niag. & E.P.1st pf.1925—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Control. by Niag. Hud. Pr. 98,392 2,948 2,020 5,032 p37.2> plg.91 5.00 p22.70 5.00 108 — 90% 
Due Hill & Sull.. -1898—Dat. San Francisco, Cal. Mining; lead, zinc, ete. None 7 1,808(2%) 2.771 10.08 0.61 0.75 0.61 1.00 14%— 9 
BRB. 929—Del Jersey City, N. J. Investment trust None 30 94(n) *303 Nil jD0.97 None jD0.94 
Burma Corp. ........-1919—U. K. ndon, Eng. Mining & refining None None 13,542(9r) 0.161 £5.59 0.112 9/16 
Burry Biscuit ........ 1935—Del. Elizabeth, N. J. Bakes & packs biscuits None 10 403(12%c) 58 0.0 kDO.12 None kD0.73 None 14— al 
Cable Elec. Products. ..1929—Del. Brooklyn, N. Y. Electrical devices, etc. None None 256 (50c) 205 1.19 0.22 None D0.19 None 1%— 
Cable & W. 5%% pf...1929—U. K. London, Eng. Holding company None 16.766  6,883(£1) qa D7.27% 5%% p7.20 5%% 3%— 
Calamba Sugar Est....1912—P. I. Manila, P. I. Philippine Island sugar None one 250(20) 1,891 21.90 53.14 1.60 j1.52 1.60 19 —10 
Callite Tungsten ......1929—Del. Union City, N. J. Tungsten, molybdenum prod. 104 None 400(n) 639 3.10 0.14 0.08 0.36 0.10 2%— 1% 
Camden Fire Ins....... 1841—N. J. Camden, N. J. Insurance Underwriter None None 400(5) ose §6©—° "858.19 41.15 1.00 71.30 1.00 21%— 15% 
Canada Bread ........ 1911—Ont. Toronto, Canada Bread & Cake 54 38 200(n) 262 Nil f0.28 None f0.10 eee ee 
Canada Cement ....... 1927—Canada Montreal, Que. Portland cement, etc. 11,095 201 600(n) 2,735 Nil m0.28 None m0.04 Non 5%— 5% 
Canadian Canners ..... 1923—Canada S. Hamilton, Ont. Canned vegetables, etc. 2,780 554 138(n) 6,057 15.71 b6.80 None BB.O4 O.BTH ec cccscceces 
Canadian Car & Fdry..1909—Canada Montreal, Que. Rail equipment one 283 366(n) 2,354 29.16 jD2.73 None j0.05 None 22 — 9% 
Can. Dredge & Dock...1928—Canada Toronto, Ont. Dredging, contracting None None 95(n) 723 24.6 1.53 1.00 D0.13 None 382 — 9% 

*Net asset value. {Net investment income. §Long term notes payable. Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1940 & 1941; b—February 28, 1940 & 1941; d—April 30, 1940 
& 1941; e—May 31; f—June 30; a 31; j— September 30; —e ber 31; m—November 30. n—No par. p—Preferred. a—Not reported. r—9 months to June 30. 
A—Class A. B—Class B. AB—Class A & B combined. D—Deficit 

(For additional condensed Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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Concluded from page 5 


ognized percentage of the gain de- 
clines to two-thirds or one-half. But 
if the holding-period percentage will 
not change for some time it may be 
advisable to take profits, where these 
can be offset by available losses, and 
immediately repurchase the securi- 
ties in question. Such action per- 
mits the acceptance of profits with- 
out tax liability and raises the cost 
basis, thus reducing future taxable 
profits. 

Here again there is a question as 
to the relative advisability of selling 
issues held more or less than 18 
months, assuming that available long- 
term losses are not large enough to 
offset gains of both types and that 
there are no short-term losses. A 
larger actual profit can be accepted 
tax-free if long-term rather than 
short-term profits are taken, since 
only a portion of the gain is taxable in 
the former case. From this stand- 
point it is thus most advantageous to 
take profits on issues held over 24 
months and least advantageous to ac- 
cept them on securities held less than 
18 months. 


ANOTHER DEVICE 


On the other hand, if an issue 
showing a long-term profit is sold for 
tax purposes, immediately repurchas- 
ed and subsequently resold because 
of investment considerations within 
18 months, a tax would be levied on 
the entire profit registered from now 
on instead of on only half this profit, 
as would be the case if the commit- 
iment were maintained ‘continuously. 

However, this future disadvantage 
would be offset by the fact that an 
immediate tax sale of the issue now 
showing a long-term profit would im- 
ply retention of the security now 
showing a short-term profit, permit- 
ting the latter to pass into the long- 
term category and thus diminishing 
the tax liability thereon. Acceptance 
of a long-term profit in preference to 
a short-term gain appears warranted 
unless it is anticipated that the profit 
on the former commitment from pres- 
ent levels to ultimate sale will mater- 
ially exceed the profit on the latter 
issue from original purchase to ulti- 
mate sale. 


OCTOBER 15, 1941 


N these days of mounting living costs, higher taxes, and ever-tighten- 
ing government controls, you and every other investor are face to 
face with tax and income problems whose solution is the more difficult 
because the prospect of inflation makes it imperative that capital also 
be protected. 


Because of the timeliness of the subject, you will be interested in the 
following summary showing how the tax and income problems of one 
client were solved. (The illustration is just one of many instances in 
our files.) 


When this client enrolled, two years ago, her portfolio was valued 
at $45,000. Here is what she has accomplished under our step-by-step 
guidance: 


Enhanced the value of the portfolio by $10,480; 

Increased the annual income rate from $1,977 to $3,142; 

In addition, at the very outset, she was able to establish losses 
of $4,690 which were applicable to tax reduction. 


We May Be of Even Greater Help to You 


OU need professional assistance with your investment problems, as every 

y seasoned investor knows. So be practical about it. Register your portfolio 

today for continuing supervision by our Staff and experience for yourself 

the satisfaction that comes from knowing you will be told exactly what program 

to follow—when and what to sell or buy while keeping your investments in step 

with conditions—how to guard your capital and fortify your income. In short, 
how to make a success of investing. 


For regular service the minimum fee is $125 a year, which applies to portfolios 
valued up to $50,000 ($25 additional for each $10,000 above $50,000). There’s a 
lower-cost ($60 a year) modified supervisory service limited to portfolios valued 
at less than $15,000. 


Mail*the coupon today, with a complete list of your holdings—in confidence—and 
le+ us discuss the application of the service to your individual situation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation: You may send me 
the details of your Personal Investment 


Advisory Service. Oct. 15 
Mail the Booklet to— 
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New 


York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


Omit 
Net 


Per Share of Gomme 


New York Curb incorporated Executive Business and/or Bon om. Working Book 1939 1940 Price Range 
Common Stocks : Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par) Capital Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. 1940 the 
Canadian Industries . Montreal, Que. Chemicals, paints, etc. None 47 $14, 18AB$8.52 $7.50 AB$7.28 nu 
Capital City Products . . 1914—Del. Columbus, Ohio Dressings, oil 400 one 555 2.5 fD1.87 0.15 £2.43 0.75 9%— by iC 
Carib Syndicate .. 11915—-N. Y. N. Y. c., N. Y. Oil & gas invest. co. None None 8" (250) i "088 "to 0.02 None 0.06 None 1%— 9/16 1 
Carman & Co. “BR”. ..1919—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Laundry supplies None A28 75 1,429 8.31 1.60 None 2.00 1.00 ™— 4 
Carolina & L. * Cc. Raleigh, N. C. Control. by Nat’l P. & L. 46,000 191 500 (n) 4,350 p261.21 pll.66 7.00 p20.96 7.00 112 — 97% 
Carreras, Ltd. 903—U. K. London, Eng. Smoking tobacco, ete. one 2,551 13, £3,350 114.1 37.2% 0.89 26.2% 
Carter (J. W.)...... "1928 Del. Nashville, Tenn. Mfg. men’s shoes None None 70(1) 5.73 a 1.01 0.85 0.74 0.60 ThH— 5% we 
Casco Products ...... 1928—Conn Bridegoprt, Conn. Auto accessories None None 170(n) 6.63 6.90 b1.02 1.00 b1.22 1.00 12 — 6 te 
Sle 
eB eee 1904—Il. Chicago, Il. Jobber; steel plates, etc. None None 240(10) 3,733 20.98 1.45 1.00 2.12 1.50 23 — 15 a 
Cen. Maine Pr. 7% pf 1905—Me. Augusta, Me. Control. by New Eng. P.S. 37,850 198 1,265(n) 516 p237.09 10.36 7.88 pl0.24 14.00 112 —106% ot 
Cen. N. Y. Pr. 5% pf 1937—N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. Control. by Niag. Hud. Pr. 67,371 251 140(n) 624 pl34.13 pll.51 5.00 p9.91 5.00 105%— 874, 
Cen. Ohio Steel...... 1928—Ohio Galion, Ohio Grave vaults, ete. None None 132(1) 504 5. 1.24 1.05 1. 1.05 10%— 6% na 
Cen, Pr. & Lt. 7% pf 1916—Mass Cor. Christi, Tex. Control. by C.&S.W. Util. 31,504 125 202(n) Deficit ‘ p1l1.47 7.00 pl2.14 9.33% 118 — 95% 
Cen. & So. West Util. .1925—Del Wilmington, Del. Affil. with Middle West 95,793 262 3,371(50c) 185 ‘ 0.50 None 0.44 None %— Wwe 
Cen. States Elec.......1912—Va. Richmond, Va. Holding company 21,556 211 10,105 qa None %— 1/32 
Cessna Aircraft ...... 1927—Kans. Wichita, Kans. Airplanes None None 350(1) Deficit 2.20 0.70 14%— p 
Chamberlin Metal Strip oa Detroit, Mich. Metal weather strips None None 135(5) 1,145 10.95 0.47 0.40 0.89 0.50 4%— 2% St 
Cherry-Burrell ........ 928—Del. Chicago, Il. Machinery, supplies None 14 444(5) 301 13.09 0.87 0.80 1.31 0.85 13%— 10 ~ 
Chic. Flexible Shaft. . 1897 Chicago, Ill. Clippers, elec. razor, etc. None None 180(5) 2,967 26.62 8.80 5.75 8.33 6.00 83 — 55 7 
Chic. Rivet & Mach. . 1927—IIl. Chicago, Ill. Rivets, auto equipment None None 150(4) 533 7.02 1.42 0.65 1.47 1.00 11 — 6 ac 
Chief Cons. Mining... 1909—Ariz. Salt Lake City, U. Mining lead & silver None None _ 1,225(1) 90 q 0.004 None D0.00: None %—3/16 : 
City Sav. Bank, Ltd.. 1892—Hungary Budapest, Hungary General banking 13,043 None 160,000(§50) None None OL 
City & Sub. Homes. ..1896—N. Y. ns tenements, etc. 1,794 None 426(10) 399 13.60 0.62 0.45 0.77 0.55 7 — 4% 
Clark Controller ..... 1925—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Elec. controls, etc. None None 157(1) 613 7.78 1.05 0.75 2.38 1.75 17%— 12 pe 
Claude Neon Lights...1924—N. Y. N. Y. C., Y. Neon tubes for ads None None 1,053(1) Deficit 0.5: D0.01 None D0.09 None 
Clayton & Lambert... 1929—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Gas fire pots, etc. 180 None 185(4) 527 Ge 0.16 0.10 0.7 0.40 6 — 3% a 
Cleveland Tractor ..... 1916—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio ‘Tractors for farms, etc. 1,106 None 220(n) 2,213 9.13 jD1.40 None jD0.39 None 7%— 4 7 
Clinchfield Coal ..... 1906—Va Dante, Va. Mining of bitum. coal None 6 146 (100) 773 oe D1.09 None 0.01 None 2%— 1 
Club Aluminum ...... 1927—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Cooking utensils 198 None 271 19 Nil £0.40 None £0.46 None 3%— 2 pl 
Cockshutt Plow ....... 1911—Canada_ Brantford, Ont. Farm implements None None 301(n) 4,260 27.80 0.19 None 0.78 None 9%— 3% 
Cohn & Rosenberger...1913—N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Novelty jewelry, etc. None None 144(n) 1,531 15.44 0.70 None 1.87 1.00 8%— 6% 
Colon Development ....1913—-U. K. Venezuela Crude oil production None 2,861 2,197(1s) ° None None 24—- 
Colonial Stores ....... 1940—Va. Norfolk, Va. Retail food stores $500 56-2455) 3,237 0.75 
Columbia O. & Gasoline.1930—Del. Wilmington, Del. Oil & Nat’l gas 21,000 400 =. 2,336(1) 3,171 a. D0.07 None 0.13 None 2%— B 
Community Pr. & Lt. .1927—Del. St. Louis, Mo. — power & gas 15,048 None 363(10) 186 15.08 1.83 None 1.99 None ee ceesicanns ) 
Community Pub. Sve. ..1934—Del. Ft. Worth, Texas Elec. power, gas, etc. 6,600 None 229 (25) 935 32.11 2.40 2.15 2.81 2.30 38%— 21% 1 
Community Water Svc. .1925—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Utility holding company 5,413 39 ~=—-1,124(1) 791 Nil D0.07 None D0.04 None — %\ x 
Co. Hispano-Am. de E11920—Spain Barcelona, Spain Elec. power & trans. @.... None 1,320 
Conn. Gas & Coke Sec.1926—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Holding company 171 199 299 (n) D0.27 None D0.29 
Cons. Gas Utilities. ...1935-—Del. Wilmington, Del. Natural gas 7,400 None 878(1) Deficit 3.94 k0.11 None k0.30 None 2%— 1 
i} 
Cons. Mng. & Smelt...1906—Canada Montreal, Que. Lead, zinc mining, etc, None None 3,276(5) 13,618 14,48 2.85 2.00 2.77 2.25 49 — 28% 
Cons. Retail ae... St. Louis. Mo, Women’s store chain $600 12 362(1) 2,005 4.33 0.52 None 0.69 0.20 Ro. 1 
oo Royalty Oil. . 1917—Wyo. Casper, Wyo. Strictly an oil royalty None None 553 (10) 227 8.) 0.18 0.20 0.12 0.20 1%— 1% 
Steel, Ltd...... 1928—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Iron & steel fabricating 7500 142 242(n) 2,353 2.43 0.27 None 0.92 None Th— 3% 
Cont 1Gas&E. 7% pr.pf 1912—Del. Chicago, Ill. Control. by Un. Lt. & Ry. 135,043 189 214(n) 6,621 p65.91 p21.58 7.00 p21.88 7.00 98 — 84 
Cont’l Roll & Steel... .1930—Del. E. Chicago, Ind. Rolling mill rolls, etc. 2,875 29 340(n) 2,984 12.50 0.30 None 1.78 None 9%— 7 
Cook Paint & Varnish .1927—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Paint, varnish, etc. None 35 219(n) 2,189 10.76 1.43 0.75 .03 0.75 11%— 7 
Copper Range ........1899—Mich. Painesdale, Mich. Copper production None None 565(n) 3,289 20.77 0.87 None 1.48 0.30 6%— 3% 
Cornucopia Gold Mines 1930—Wash. Seattle, Wash. Mining & milling 14 None 958 (5e) 180 11s 0.08 None 0.11 0.03 %— 7/16 
Corroon & Reynolds... 1928—Del. Jersey City. N. J. Holding company None 43 787(1) re *1.24 0.33 None 0.33 None 1%— 
Cosden Petroleum ... 1937—Del. Ft. Worth, Texas Production of oil, etc. 2,459 43 465(1) 237 1.17 d0.15 None dD0.34 None 2Yy%~— 
Courtaulds, Ltd. ......1913—Eng London, Eng. Weaves mostly rayon None 8,000 24,000(£1) ie : 4.92% 0.1386 4.69% 0.169 T3%— 4 
Croft Brewing ........ 1933—Del Boston, Mass. Brews ale 201 None 1,752(1) 341 1.¢ 0.02 None DO.05 None %— 
Crowley, Milner ..... 1914—Mich Detroit, Mich. Department store 1,176 36 339(n) 2,911 4.93 aD1.20 None aD1.22 None 1%— 1 
Crown Central Pete... .1937—Md. Baltimore, Md. All phases of oil indus. None 1 825(5) 1,465 7.45 0.16 None 0.26 0.10 4 -- 1% 
1934—Del. Wilmington, Del. Drug store chain 139 24 42 931 1.96 j0.08 0.05 j1.96 0.10 1%—15/16 
Crystal Oil Ref........ 1926—Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Oil producing Louisiana None 25 103(n) 2 Nil D1.51 None D1.47 None %— } - 
Cuban Tobacco ........ 1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Holding company 5,119 11 170(n) 3,090 ints DO0.80 None D1.59 None 2%— 1 : 
Curtis Lighting ...... 1900—IIl. Chicago, II. Interior illumination 36 =©None 171(2%) 484 3.4 0.34 None 0.52 None 1%— 1% 
ee 1876—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Air compressors, etc. None None 193 (5) 677 11.11 = m0.42 0.25 m1.30 1.00 8 — 6% 5 
Decca Records ...... 1934—N. Y. N.Y. C., N. Y. Phonograph records None None 377(1) 678 2° h1.00 0.60 1.15 0.65 8 — 1% 
Dejay Stores ........ 1932—Del. Fag Ss & A Credit clothing stores None None 139(1) 1,114 8.07 a0.92 0.40 a0.96 0.30 5 — 3. 1 
Derby Oil & Ref..... 1923—N.J. Wichita, Kans. Oil & Gas producing None 19 263(n) 665 5.66 D0.37 None 0.12 None 2—- *% 1 
Detroit Gasket .....-.. 1923—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Automobile gaskets, etc. None 44 214(1) 1,131 6.72 1.82 0.75 2.02 1.0 12%— 7's 5 
Detroit Gray Iron..... 1916—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Casting auto indus., etc. None None 500(1) 315 1.69 0.16 0.12 0.12 0.12 1%— 1. 
Detroit Mich. Stove. ..1907—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Stoves, furnaces, etc. None ¥ 459(1) 1,091 3.40 £0.08 None 20.34 0.15 2%— 1% 
DeVilbiss Co. ........ 1905—Ohio Toledo, Ohio Paint sprayers, hose None 50 99(n) 1,543 16.20 O54 3.00 oe 3.50 28 — 21% 
Deobeckmun Co. .......1927—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Cellophane bags, etc. None None 102(1) 455 10.43 0.47 None 0.7 None T%— 334 i 
Dominion Bridge ... "-1912—C anada Lachine, Que. Builds bridges, etc. None None 514(n) 8,410 37.00 k0.72 1.20 k1.36 1.2 25%— 253, 
Dominiorg Steel Coal 1928—N. 8. » Mining coal & iron 13,755 None 1,039 (25) 12,079 38.37 1.28 None None 12%-—- 4 
Diamond Shoe ....... 1928—Del._ ~ & S. Beck’’ store chain 1,100 ’ 419(n) 4,222 11.98 1.65 1.0 1.66 0.30 15%— 12 
Distilled Liquors ..... 1923—-N. Y. N. y. Se Cider, apple jack one None 149(2%) 593 6.94 D0.77 None D0.44 None 1%— | a 
Distillers Co., Ltd.....1877—Seot. Edinburgh Whisky, gin, alcohol, etc. £270 2,200 14,967(£) Deficit -. @22.23%  16%% el5. -e, 0.364 13%— 13 \ 
Diveo-Twin Truck..... 1932—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Heavy & light trucks 1210 None 225(1) 525 3.80 k0.91 0.40 kl. 0.75 9%— 5% - 
Dominion Tar & Chem1929—Canada Montreal, Que. Creosote, tar, paint, etc. 4,160 50 374(n) 2,399 87.50 0.90 None 0. 7 None 5%R— 5% « 
Dominion Textile .....1922—Canada Montreal, Que. Cotton cloth & yarns 4,300 19 270(n) 10,238 87.67 c7.70 5.00 sa ” 5.00 90%— 70 
a, a eee 1916—Maine Hopedale, Mass. Automatic weav. mach. None None 393(n) 11,604 44.4 3.64 4.00 5.00 78 — 565% 1 
Dubilier Condenser ...1922—Del. Wilmington, Del. Radio elec. equip. None None 04 (1) 1 1.15 fD0.03 0.13 £0. 0.38 38%— 1's 
Dunlop Rubber, Ltd.. 1896—U. K. London, Eng. Tires, rubber goods, etc. £3,220 £4,400 24,999(6s8d) £11.085 146.82% 17.40% 8% 10. 65% Se -éssnnadsaee 1 
Durham Hosiery ‘‘B’’. 1898—N. C. Durham, N. C. Hosiery, silk, rayon, etc. None 22 AB72(n) 688 AB2.65 D0.22 None D1.31 None 1%— 
Duro-Test Corp. ..... 1929—N. Y. No. Bergen, N. J. Fluorescent lamps, etc. 67 None 244(1) 167 1.41 0.04 4%(stk.) DO.04 None 25%— 5s 
Duval Texas Sulphur. 1926—Texas Houston, Texas Sulphur None None 500(n) 2,324 5.59 1.26 None 1.16 0.75 8%— 5 
Eastern Mall. Iron... 1912—Conn. Naugatuck, Conn. Castings, fittings, etc. None None 79(25) 1,343 47.80 0.72 None 1.96 0.50 14%— 8} 1 
Eastern States Corp....1925—Md. Jersey City, N. J. Ut. inv. holds St. Regis P. None 100 572(n) -.. “D23.18 D1.12 None 7D1.12 None 13%— Vo 
Economy Grocery Strs..1925—Mass. Boston, Mass. Chain of food stores 52 None 120(n) 1,657 27. f2.42 1.05 £1.99 1.00 17%— 12 
Electrographic ....... 1928—Del. N. Y. C., N. Y. — Electrotypes for printing None 5 118(1) 724 8.63 2.22 1.75 2.21 1.75 14 — 10% 
Elgin Nat’l Watch.... 1864—IIl. Elgin, Ill. Watches, tachometers None None 400(15) 11,214 39.” 3.04 2.00 3.85 3.00 33 — 21 
Empire Dist. El. 6% pf 1909—Kans. Joplin, Mo. Control. by Cit. Sv. P.&L. 13,118 74 19(100) 242 p149.29 p6.64 6.00 p6.7 6.00 80%— 7H ; 
Empire Gas & Fuel 8@pf.1912—Del. Dover, va. Natural gas, oil 160,038 8544 750(n) 14,453 sp187.79 pD0.42 None p4.26 None 91 -—— 56 
Empire Power, 1924—N. Y. Utility invest. co. None 242 400(n) p3.33 2.25 p2.71 2.75 26 — 20% 
Emsco Derrick & E . 1923—“al. Los, Prd wl Cal. Oil well derricks, etc. None None 374(5) 2,234 9.87 D0.13 None D0.22 None 11 — 6 
1932—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Met. type invest. trust 3,350 25 4,791(10¢) *0.49 7D0.13 None 7D0.10 None 9/16— 
Eureka Pipe Line...... 1890—W. Va. Oil City, Pa. Operates pipe lines None None 50 (50) 815 63.10 0.63 2.00 D0.49 2.25 31 — 20! 
*Net asset value. {Net investment income. §Long term notes payable. A—Class A. B—Class B. D—Deficit. Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1940 & 1941; b—Feb. 


28, 1940 & 1941; 
30. par. 


e—March 31, 


1940 & 1941; d— April 30, 1940 & 1941; e—May 31; f—June 30; g—July 31; h—August 31; j—September 30; k—October 31; m—November 
‘p—Preferred. q—Not reported. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


Concluded from page 2 


United States before signing of the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact. The author was 
United Press correspondent in Russia 
for six years during the earlier days 
of the Soviet experiment, and during 
those years he changed from an ad- 
mirer of that ideology to one of its 
most unremitting castigators. 

The Red Decade is one of those 
works that does not stop with mere 
statements. It gives names—scores 
of them. Among others, they are the 
names of men and women in many 
walks of life who are the active pro- 
ponents, or the unwitting dupes, of 
Stalinist Russia. Included are writers, 
actors, professors, politicians, gecon- 
omists, Government officials, newspa- 
pers, educational organizations, maga- 
zines and sundry “crusading” bodies. 
The names—to say nothing of the 
purported facts—will surprise you. 

lf you agree with Mr. Lyons, you 
will find this sweet reading indeed. 
But if you don’t, it may nonetheless 
be admitted that his latest book pre- 
sents considerable material of the 
ihought-provoking kind. 


Frank-Guenther Law’s 
E. W. Kimmelberg Dead 


E. W. Kimmelberg, first vice pres- 
ident of the Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., advertising agency died 
suddenly from a heart attack at his 
home Monday. He was entering his 
seventieth year. 

“Kimmy,” as he was known among 
his legion of friends—including some 
ot the outstanding bankers, brokers 
and industrialists—was for nearly 50 
years regarded as one of Wall Street’s 
outstanding figures, and his genial 
nature and warm friendship will be 
missed, 

“Kimmy” never lost his faith in the 
future of Wall Street. He always be- 
lieved that you cannot eliminate a 
system of economics, and finance is 
an essential part of it. One of these 
days it will rebound with a bang—a 
prophecy which may well be re- 
membered by those who too readily 
allow themselves to be discouraged. 
This was Kimmy’s underlying faith. 


OCTOBER 15, 1941 


How You Can Use The Greatest 
Investors’ Manual We Ever Published 


NEW REVISED 


BOOK STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 


Indexed Book of 2075 Factographs, $3.85—Ready About Oct. 20th 


"I find your Book of Stock Factographs extremely useful in handling my 
investments," a reader told us a few days ago. “And | want the new 
edition with all the 1941 Factographs issued so far. When will it be 
ready?" . . . Thousands of FINANCIAL WORLD readers are regular 
and enthusiastic users of our STOCK FACTOGRAPH Manual because 
here is a quick-reference handbook, giving in brief form just the facts 
and figures the careful investor wants to know before deciding to buy 
or sell or hold a stock. 


(1) Reprints all the Stock Factographs appearing in FINANCIAL ~ 


WORLD from Feb. 7, 1940 to Oct. 22, 1941; (2) Besides 1069 ‘Regular’ 
and 563 ''Condensed'’ Factographs (covering every corporation whose 
stocks are listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and the N. Y. Curb) the 
next complete, fully indexed FACTOGRAPH BOOK will include, for 
the first time, 164 "Condensed Factographs of Over-the-Counter 
industrial and insurance stocks, also 279 ‘Statistical Highlights of N. Y. 
Curb Preferred Stocks,"’ reprinted from Sept. 24, Oct. |, and Oct. 8 
FINANCIAL WORLD; (3) It is our biggest-value Factograph Book to 
date—nearly 300 pages, 8!/, x 1034 inches, with vital information 
about more than 2000 common and preferred stocks, with alphabetical 
index to locate any stock instantly—and all for $3.85, postpaid; or 
save over 50% on a Factograph subscription—next 4 consecutive $3.85 
FACTOGRAPH BOOKS, $15.40 value for $7.50 with order. 


How Investors Can Profit By 


NEW “10-YEAR RECORD OF 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS” 


(From January 1, 1931 to January 1, 1941) 


For 21 weeks FINANCIAL WORLD has been publishing a revised 
tabulation of per share earnings and dividends each year from 193! 
to 1940, inclusive, also average yearly earnings and dividends for this 
10-year period. Now we have just published the completed tabulation 
covering every common stock on the New York Stock Exchange. How 
can you use this tabulation? (1) You can study the earnings and 
dividend fluctuations of hundreds of America's leading corporations 
during ten crucial depression years; (2) You can compare the average 
yearly earnings and dividends of your stocks with 1940 figures and 
coming 1941 reports, also with those of other leading issues; (3) You 
can tell whether the trend of your companies is upward or downward. 
Price only $1.00 postpaid; or 50 cents added to any book order. 


“12-YEAR PRICE RANGE” (1929-1940), all 
N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks, $1.00 alone; or 
with BOTH books above for only $4.85. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New York 


Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


000 
Net 


Per Share of Common 


New York Curb incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds om. Working Book 9 Price Range 
Common Stocks: Year—Stat Office Products $ (shs.) (Par) Capital Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. 1940 
Eversharp ............ 1940—Del. Chicago, Ill. Pens, pencils, ete. None 70 117(1) $1,123 $5.07 bD$0.63 None bD$3.55 None 2%— 1% 
Fairchild Aviation ....1927—Del. Jamaica, L. I. Aerial cameras (surveys) None None 337 (1) 900 4.51 1.25 $0.40 1.92 $0.50 12%— 7% 
Falstaff Brewing ...... 1933—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Keg & bottle beer 600 787 450(1) 1,232 5.52 1.34 0.90 1.06 0.60 10%— 6 
Fansteel Metallurgical. .1907—Ill. N. Chicago, Ill. Non-ferrous rare metals 105 206(n) 871 ne 1.02 None 0.86 None 15%— 8 
Federal Compress & W.1925—Del. Memphis, Tenn. Compresses cotton None None 500(25) Gon 28.35 oe 2.00 Oss 2.05 36%— 33 
Figt (Italy) .......... 1906—Italy Turin, Italy Autos, Diesels, etc. None None 2,000(lire) Bisse qa... 13.59% 10% a5. None 21 — 9% 
Fire Assoc. of Phila...1820—Penn,  Phila., Pa. Fire insurance, etc. None None 200(10) ion *80.00 73.78 2.50 $3.69 2.50 70 — 51% 
Florida Pr. & Lt. $7 pf. 1925—Fla. Miami, Fla. Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 74,000 r186 2,500(n) 2,268 1329.93 r9.09 5.68 114.94 8.31 116 — 84% 
Ft. Worth Stock Yds...1893—W. Va. Ft. Worth, Tex. Handling livestock None None 110(n) 530 27.69 1.44 1.50 ae Ree, ° euavbinocet 
Fox (P.) Brewing..... 1933—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Keg & bottle beer None 3 122(5) 113 8.48 2.03 1.50 2.44 2.50 25%— 12% 
Franklin Co. Distill...1933—Del. en rr Whiskey (for K. Taylor) None 45 360(1) 599 2.17 D0.24 None saa None 1%— & 

Fuller (George A.)....1901—N. J. N. General contracting None 42 2501 2,644 21.95 0.50 None 10.77 5.00 44 — 12 
Gatineau Power ...... 1926—Canada Montreal, ag Control. by Int. Hydro El. 78,642 157 1,662(n) 313 11.40 1.04 0.85 0.82 | Peer 
Gellman Mfg. ........ 1922—Ill. Rock Island, Ill. Bread slicing machs. None None 325(1 we 1.26 0.19 0.10 0.10 0.05 1%— 1% 
General Alloys ........ 1922—Mass. So. Boston, Mass. Castings for autos, etc. None 24 234(n) Deficit ps.25 D0.02 None 0.07 None 1%— & 
General Investment .. . .1929—Del. Boston, Mass. Control. by Am. General None 29 1,050(1) ae *D2.60 *D2.60 None+ *D0.10 None 7/16—- \% 
General Rayon “‘A’’....1928—Canada Ottawa, Ont. Rayon producer in Italy 4,977 65 AB497(n) 1,015 Nil Ris None Biss None 1— %& 
Gen’1 Shareholdings... . 1929—Del. Jersey City, N. J, Control. by Tri-Cont’l C. None 91 1,602(1) 70.08 None None 1%— 
Gilchrist Company ....1901—Mass. ston, Mass. Operates dept. store None None 116(n) 1,609 17.97 0.70 0.25 0.83 None 5%— 4 
Gladding, McBean ....1886—Cal San Francisco, Cal. Building supplies, etc. None None 219(n) 2,310 $2.29 0.39 None 0.87 None 6%4— 6% 
Godchaux Sugars “‘“B’’.1919—N. Y. New Orleans, Louisiana sugar producer 1,600 27 AB169 2,763 B39.24 g??-37 None aD0.61 None 11%— 4% 
Gen’l Water, G. & E..1932—Del. Wilmington, Del. Control. by Am. Equities 9,356 75 218(1) 482 18.45 1.26 0.80 1.59 150 11%— 8 
Georgia Power, $6 pf..1930—Ga. Atlanta, Ga Control.by Comm’m.&So. 114,771 r448 2,500(n) 4,552 1264.09 r9.93 6.00 r9.09 6.00 101%— &8 
Gilbert (A. C.).......- 1928—Md . N. Haven, Conn. Electric fans, toys, etc. None 16 100(n) 6.17 6.58 al.75 None a2.32 None 7T%— 4% 
Goldfield Cons. Mines. D+ + a Reno, Nev. Leases mining claims None None 3,879(1) 154 as D0.005 None D0.026 None 3/16— 1/16 
an Mfg. 1900—II1. Chicago, Il. Coal mining equip., etc. None None 112(50) 3,798 60.00 fae 2.00 oe 2.50 28%— 25 
Gorham Mfg. 1863—R. I Providence, R. I. Silverware, plate, etc. None None 195(10) 4,365 30.47 a3.27 1.50 a3.88 4.50 33 —1 
Gray Mfg. Co . 1891—Conn. om. Conn, Mfrs. pay tel. equip. None None 147 (10) 408 8.85 D1.01 None D1.22 None 11%— 4% 
Greater N. Y. Brewery. 1932—N. Y. N. Y. + & 4 Brewers of beer, ale 259 None 1,168 42 0.98 jD0.05 None jD0.05 None %— \ 
Grocery Store Products .1935—Del Union City N. J. Spaghettic, mushrooms 1,120 None 186 (25c) 722 1.93 D0.03 None D0.03 None 1 
Guardian Investors ....1925—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust 2,057 104 510(1) -.. *D25.84 +D1.03 None 71.04 None 3— 1/64 
Gulf States Util. $6 pf.1925—Texas Beaumont, Tex. Control. by Eng. Pub. Sv. 29,800 r100 280(n) 687 ‘ 126.38 6.00 24.26 6.00 115%4—107% 
Gypsum Lime & Al....1927—Canada Paris, Ont. Building materials, etc. 3,436 None 440(n) 1,089 6.32 m0.38 None m0.47 None 3%— 3 
Hamilton Bridge, Ltd..1928—Canada Hamilton, Ont. Bridge construction None None 244(n) 637 10.62 D0.34 None 0.67 None 84— 3 
Hartford Electric Light . 1881—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Elec. power & light 3,290 None 840(25) 1,566 29.44 3.31 2.81 3.38 280 T70%— 62 
Hartford Rayon ....... 1937—Del. Rocky Hill, Conn. Rayon yarns 384 55 590(1) 398 1.92 D0.09 None 0.09 None 1%— 9/16 
Hartman Tobacco ..... 1928—Conn, Hartford, Conn. Tobacco plantations None 28 214(n) 481 Nil fD2.13 None fD0.47 None %— %\ 
Haverty Furniture ....1929—Md. Atlanta, Ga. Chain furniture stores 164 52 205 (5) 3,507 12.85 1.10 
Hazeltine Corp. ....... 1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Radio, patent hold. co. None None 175(n) 1,302 7.92 3.61 3.50 3.01 3.50 29 —16 
Hearn Dept. Stores....1932—N. Y. ie ae me A Department store None 29 284(5) 2,225 8.43 aD0.22 None a0.58 None 3%4— 13 
Heller (Walter E.)....1919—Del. Chicago, Tll. Finances installments §2,400 63 25 15,740 7.11 1.58 0.80 1,87 0.95 11 — 7% 
Hewitt Rubber <osann 1904—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Hose & belting, etc. None None 168(5) 1,120 11.32 2.13 1.00 1.67 1.25 13%— 8 
1924—N. Y. Printing presses 2.677 7 160(1) 1,964 ... AD4.64 None A0.86 None 11%— 6 
Holophane Co. 1929—Del Lighting appliances, etc. None 9 98(n) 266 3.48 1.49 1.25 2.08 125 14 — 9% 
Holt (Henry) a ‘wa 1928—Del pe ee School & col. textbooks None A41(n) B180(n) 478 A24.29 <A0.29 0.60 A0.76 0.70 5 — 3% 
Horder’s, Inc. ........ 1913—Ill. Chicago, ‘ml. Chain stationery stores 163 None 125(n) 903 12.83 1.61 1.25 1.74 1.25 14%— 14% 
Hormel (Geo. A.)..... 1928—Del. Austin, Minn. Canned meats, etc. None 14 475(n) 6,906 20.29 k3.19 1.50 k3.19 2.00 36%4— 29% 
TT eo 1907—N. Y. L. I. City, N. Y. Paints, varnish, ete. 8 7 99(1) 1,268 Nil 0.71 None 0.53 None 8%— 2% 
Hubbell (Harvey) ..... 1905 Bridgeport, Conn. Electric wiring devices None- None 160(5) 1,413 11.15 2.43 1.15 3.15 1.85 19%— 13% 
Hummell-Ross Fibre.. .1920—Va Hopewell, Va. Kraft boards, etc. one 7 392(5) 527 7.58 0.39 0.20 1.34 0.70 9%— 4% 
Hussmann-Ligonier ws -1929—Del St. Louis, Mo. Food market refriger. None 11 172(n) 1,924 9.28 1.33 1.00 1.58 0.80 8%— & 
tHuyler’s (Del.) 1927—Del. Ze & Chain candy stores, etc. None 78 210(1) 98 Nil Nil None Nil None %— % 
Hydro Elec. Sec.......1926—Canada Montreal, Que. Util. gen. met. inv. trust None 666 1,476(n) ars *2.68 70.12 0.20 70.10 0.20 2%— % 
Illinois Iowa Power... .1923—Ill. Monticello, Il. Control. byNo. Am. L. & P. 97,228 484 784(n) 5,347 eae 1.06 None 1.10 None 54— 3% 
Illinois Zine ......... 1908—II1L. Chicago, Til Mines leased to Callahan 593 None 95 74 620 D1.85 None 1.32 None 95— 3% 
Imperial Chem. Indust.1926—U. K. London, Eng. Alkalis, dyestuff, etc. s£4,772 23,801 50,402(£1) £19,644 131% 11.20% 8% 9.43% 8% 6 — 5% 
Imperial Tob. (Can.). -1912—Canada Montreal, Que. Cigarettes & tobacco None 1,650 9,451(5) 14,928 3.09 0.64 0.62% 0.61 0.62% 18%— 7} 
Indiana Service 7% pf. 1920—Ind. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Control. by Midland Ut. 12,290 r30 738(n) he cae 14.64 None r8.18 None ae 103s 
Industrial Finance ....1914—Va. Norfolk, Va. Small personal loans None 44 191(1) ose ees aNil None aNil None h— 
{Int'l Industries .. “3 ..,1931—Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Radios, cameras, etc. None None 389(1) 316 1.58 ¢0.10 0.10 gD0.20 None 2%— ." 
Int’] Metal Indust. ‘‘A — a Ont. Oil burners, boilers, etc. None 45 AB238 4,591 Nil A2.62 None A2.55 None 12%— 4% 
Int'l] Products .. 26—Del. Make tanning extract None 10 329(n) 2,560 14.71 0.78 None 0.67 0.25 5%— 3 
Int’] Safety Razor “B “i918 Nv J. Bioomficid. N. J. Safety razors, etc. None Al B174(n) 100 ABO.97 0.06 None 0.08 None im— % 
Int’] Utilities “‘B’’....1924—Md. A Hid. co. forGen.W.G. El, 18, 128 254 1,252(1) 2,431 D0.11 None DO0.04 None %—1/16 
Interstate Pr. (Del.) $7pf. <i wy Chicago, Ill. Electric utility 36,275 r120 175(n) 400 1122.33 rD2.86 None rD1.58 None 5%4— 2% 
Investors Royalty ..... 6—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Oil & gas royalties None 6 1,083(1) 78 ‘es 0.001 0.05 0.03 0.04 % % 
Iron Fireman Mfg.. “3° 192¢—One Portland, Ore. Automatic coal stokers None None 359(n) 2,857 11.81 1.70 1.20 2.01 1.45 18%— 12 
Italian Superpwr. ‘‘A’’ -1928—Del. Milan, Italy Hold. co. for Italian util. 8,704 124 AB1,120(n) ... *D1.84 7D0.69 None 7D1.01 None %— \ 
Jeannette Glass ....... 1936—Penn. Jeannette, Pa. Pressed glassware, etc. None 7 90(n) 211 +p119.03 D0.17 None 0.02 None 2%— 1 
Jersey Cent. P.&L. soi ae Sl J. Asbury Park, N. J. Control. by Nat. Pub. Sv. 42,505 r219 1,054 (n) 1,858 138.81 r10.20 7.00 111.98 7.00 111 — 97 
Johnson Publishing... ..1921—V: Richmond, Va. School and coll. textbooks None 2 60(10) 128 Nil fD0.25 None fD0.88 None 5/16—5/16 
Julian & Kokenge..... 1903—Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio Mfgrs. women’s shoes None None 122(n) 1,784 18.92 k2.31 2.0 k2.21 1.50 27%— 23 
Kansas G. & E. 7% pf.1909—W. Va. Wichita, Kan. Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 19,000 76 600(n 88 0 7 —l11! 
Keith (Geo. E.) 7% pf. 1904—Mass. Campello, Mass. | Mrs. women’s shoes None 32 a(n) 2,318 kpD3.99 
Kennedy’ os Ine. oe Boston, Mass. Operates clothing stores 967 50 150(5) 1,747 Ek, al.63 0.70 al.89 1.05 8%— 5 
Key Co. Mo. E. St. Louis, Mo. Tubes & fittings $300 None 120(n) 50 oa 0.26 None 0.45 None 8 — 5 
Kings Co. “Lite. “$7 pf. 1908. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Control. by L. I. Light’g. 4,211 r44 50(n) Deficit 1212.31 110.93 8.75 16.96 5.25 95 — 79 
Klein (D. Emil)......1922—N. Y. N.Y.C.,N. Y. Mfr. Cigars None 0,4 88 1,562 18.38 1.48 1.10 1.69 1.25 15 — 10% 
Knott Corp. ..........1927—Del. ly Ks Gis On Me Operates hotels, etc. 87,188 None 171(1) 173 7.70 1,12 0.45 0.75 0.30 8%— 3% 
Kobacker Stores ...... 1925—Ohio Toledo, Ohio Chain of ladies shops 734 82(n) 1,452 23.61 al.93 None a3.19 1.50 11— 8 
Koppers Co. 6% pf....1927—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Coke, gas, chemical 28,167 200 1, et 75 
Krueger (G.) Brewing. > Newark, N. J. Brewers of & ale None None 50 10:64 $50 "45% 
Lackawanna R.R. N.J..1908—N.J. N.Y.C.,N. ¥. Leased by D. None None 108(100). a. q. 4.00 4.00 44%— 34% 
Lakey Fdry. & Mach. 1814 Miah, Muskegon, Mich. Castings for alee ete. None None 440(1) 526 3.87 k0.49 None 0.62 0.20 4%— 2% 
Lamson Corp. ........ 9—Del. Syracuse, N. Y. Pneumatic tubes, ete. None 22 242(5) 1,251 Nil D2.88 None D1.65 None y— ¥ 
Lane-Wells a, ay.» 1937—Del, Los, Angeles, Cal. Drilling of oil wells None None 360(1) 541 5.70 1.19 1.00 1.68 1.00 12%— 91 
Langendorf Un. Bk. B’’1928—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Baking breads, cake, etc. 375 91 111(n) 607 ae f2.19 1.35 £0.94 0.75 6Y%— 4% 
Lefcourt Realty ....... 1927—Del. Office buildings rented None 41 210(1 
Leonard Ol Dev.......1922—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa: min'g lands, A. one None  2,000(25 
Le Tourneau (RB. G.)..1929—Cal. Stockton, Cal. Excavating machy., etc. None 30 450(1) 6,925 16.69 4.04 1.00 4.13 100 35% — 21 
Line Material ..... -++1929—Del. So. Milw’kee, Wis. Elec. transm. lines, etc. None None 497(5) 3,654 12:79 1:89 0.50 147 0:50 12%— 7 
——Phila., Pa. Dept. store; by City St. 7,554 96 999(n) 1:93 0.29 No 0 44 
A 1921—Canada rerente. Ont. 115 self-serv. groc. strs. None None 340(6) "874 06 1235 ‘02 1% 
locke Stee ain...... 7 onn ridgeport, Conn. Hardened steel chain None None 110(5) 614 7.32 £1.65 1.20 £1.96 1.70 14%— 10 
*Net asset value. *+Net investment income. In_bankri 
p—Preferred. q—Not reported. r—Combined preferred stocks. s—Subsidiary funded debt. v—9 months. 31; m—November 38. per. 


common combined. D—Deficit. 


A—Class A. AB—-Class A & 


combined. AC—Class A & 
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Henry on 
“Tnflation’ 


SceENE: Boston. 

Srar: Henry Morgenthau. 

Tue Pray: “Inflation.” 

Before the Advertising Club of 
Boston Henry Morgenthau, our ear- 
nest Secretary of the Treasury 
recently made his majestic appearance 
before a keenly expectant audience. 
He was scheduled to reveal the nature 
of that economic cobra called “infla- 
tion.” He was to tell them how 
poisonous would be its bite, and at 
the same time outline an antidote that 
would ward off its effect. 

But when Henry got through, what 
he had said was mening in interest 
and clarity. 

The only striking thing he did was 
to pick out of his black bag labeled 
“facts” a chart that had been pre- 
pared by the Treasury economists— 
gruesome illustrations purporting to 
show the deadly parallel of our rising 
costs of living with that of the last 
war. 

How it would all end was not 
touched upon. As an answer the 
chart emblazoned only a question 
mark, to which was appended the 
statement that the “Answer depends 
on us.” 

That is what is called buck passing. 


NEW DEAL’S FAULT? 


Nor can it be truthfully asserted 
that inflation will depend upon any 
of us; we will all be simply carried 
by its sweeping tide. Before any one 
of us thought of inflation, the Gov- 
ernment had already planted its seeds 
and therefore the responsibility rests 
on its shoulder to control its growth. 

Long before the present crisis 
started, every step the Administration 
took was to produce a higher level of 
prices, which is the very essence of 
inflation. It depreciated the dollar. 
It vested the President with authority 
to issue $3 billion of greenbacks, an 
indirect though wunusued pressure 
gauge to encourage a business uplift. 
It monopolized the money market, 
ground down interest rates and in- 
flated bond prices. 

But as all these measures to a large 
extent failed, the Administration re- 
sorted to a “pump-priming” through 
which was poured out billions for re- 
lief. Even leaves could not rest in 
comfort; they had to be raked away. 
As a result, our debt was inflated. 

Now the picture has changed. The 


OCTOBER 15, 1941 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
20e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Am. Steamship Co............. $3 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Appalachian El. & Pwr. 

12% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 6 
Atlantic City El. $6 pf...... $1.50 Q@ Nov. 1 Oct. 6 
Atlantic Rayon $2. | 62%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 24 
50e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 

Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Atlas Powder $5 pf... .. @ New 1 Ot. 
Badger Paper Mills, liv.......50e .. Oct. 25 Oct. 1 
Birtman Electrie ........... 25sec Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Bourjois, Inc, $2.75 pf....... 68%ec .. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Calgary Power 6% pf....... $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Ca,.f El. Pwr. Co. $2 pt.....75¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Century Ribbon M. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Dee. 1 Nov. 20 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. .......... .. Nov. 1 Get. 17 
Chemical Products 7% pf.....$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Cleve. Hobbing Mach......... 20c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 27 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% pf...$1.50 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 20 

$1.25 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 20 

$1.25 Nov. 15 Oct. 20 
Community Pub. Sve. ........ 50c .. Nov. 15 Oct. 23 
ee 70e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 

$1.50 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Cons. Chemical Ind. A . ....37%ec Q Nov. 3 Oct. 9% 
Consol. Oil Se Q Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
Coon (W. B.) Co. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 11 
Dayton Rubber .... -- Oct. 25 Oct. 10 

Q Oct. 25 Oct. 10 
Dean (W. _ Co. 2 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 

ere te 15e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Dempster fin Sa $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Devoe & Kaynolds pf. ...... $1.75 .. Jan. 1 Dee. 31 
Detroit-Mich. Stove ......... 10¢ .. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
Distillers Corp. Seagrams pf. .$1. 25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum. 30ec Q Oct. 31 Oct. 16 
East. Sugar Assoc. $5 pf..$1.25 Nov. 10 Oct. 15 
Empire Capital A ........... 10e Q Aug. 30 July 29 

17%c Q Aug. 30 July 29 
50e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Fall River Elec, EA occu $1 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 27 
Fitchburg G. & El. Lt. ......69e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Fort Pitt Brewing Co. ........5¢ .. Oct. 30 Oct. 20 
10c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 23 
General Shoe Corp. ... .25e .. Oct. 31 Oct. 14 
Gisholt Machine ..... 25e .. Oct. 16 Oct. 10 
Globe Knitting Works .......15c .. Sep. 20 Sep. 16 
Gulf Coast Water 7% A...... .. Get. Ont. 1 
Halle Bros. Co. $2.40 pf. ....60c Q Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
Hygrade Sylvania 4%% pf..... 45e Q Oct. 15 t. 6 
Independent Pneumatic Tool...75¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Interchemical Corp. ........--- 40¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 

$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
10¢e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 

20e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Jantzen Knitting .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 

$1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 25 
Jonas & Naumburg ........ 80c .. Oct. 21 Oct. 11 
lie Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Lanston Monotype "ey ere 25c .. Nov. 29 Nov, 19 
Lazarus (F. & R.) & Co..... 35e Q Oct. 25 Oct. 15 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ........25¢ .. Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
75ec Q Dec. 1 Nov. 15 
McGraw Elec. ............-.00¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
50c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 

i Seer $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
Moreh. & Secur. A & B.20e S Oct. 15 Oct. 11 

$1 S Oct. 15 Oct. 11 
Middlesex Products .......... 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
.. Now. 1 Oct. 24 
Neisner Bros. 4%, % pf Rae $1.18% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Nestle-Le Mur $2 ‘‘A’’ ..... 10c_ .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Lt. = .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
New Brunswick Tel. .......... Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
New England Fire Ins......... 13e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 29 
Newport Industries .......... 25c .. Oct. 24 Oct. 15 
N. Y. Merchandise Co. ...... 25c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Niagara Falls Smelt. & Ref..50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Niagara Hud. Pr. 5% Ist pf.. $1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 1 

$1.25 Q@ Nov. 1 Oct. 15 

$1.25 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
No. Boston Ltg. Prop. ....... 50c Q Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
25¢ Q Dec. 10 Nov. 24 
Northern Ohio Tel. .......... ec Q Oct. 15 Oct. 15 

$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Oct. 1 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ...........- ce .. Oct. 30 Oct. 15 
"i eer $1 Nov. 1 Oct. 21 

$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 

$1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Company Rate riod able Record 
Pacific Lighting Corp @ Nev. 15 Oct. 20 
Pac. Public Service 1st Q Nov. 1 Oct. 
Payne Furnace & Sup. .......10e¢ .. Oct 15 Oct. 7 
reer SOc .. Oct. 27 Oct. 20 
Potomac an Co. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 26 

Do 6% pf. -.----81.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Prentice Mfg. ‘G. We Q Oct. 15 Oct 1 
Prosperity Co. 5% pf. ..... $1.25 Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Puget Sound Pulp & T We Oct. 27 Oct. 17 

30e Q Oct 1 Sep. 26 
Quebec Power .... 25e Q Nov. 25 Oct. 24 
Rayonier, Inc. ...... 25e Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Reed Drug Co....... Se Oct 1 Sep. 15 

S%e Q Oct 1 Sep. 15 
Rockland Lt. & Pwr 13¢ Nov 1 Oct. 15 
Sedalia Water 7% pf $1.75 Q Oct. 15 Oct 1 
Saco Lowell Shops . $1.25 Nov. 20 Nov. 7 

Q Nov. 15 Nov. 8 

St. Lawrence Flour M. ... 25¢ GY Nov. 1 Oct. 20 

Do 7% pf ...-$1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Sharp & Dohme $3. 50 pf. A..87%ce Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
Southern Canada Power ...... 20e Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 

meee City Water 
a ie $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

Do 2 Se $1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 

$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Springfield Gas Lt. ........... 30e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd.....75¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 7 
Sun Ray Drug 6% pt 37%c Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
10e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 

Oct. 1 Sep. 30 
Q Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
Triumph Explosives ......... 5e Q Nov 1 Oct. 11 

20¢ Q Nov. 1 Oct. 17 
Turner, Day & Woolworth 

80c .. Aug. 27 Aug. 22 
50e Q@ Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Unit Wall Paper Factories 

$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 22 
Washington Oil Co. .........! 7 -- Oct. 10 Oct. 7 
Waterbury Farrel Fay. & Mach.7 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 25 
20¢ -- Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
Wolverine Natural Gas....... 7T%e .. Oct. 10 Sep. 30 
Woolson 25e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 26 

PPA $1.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 26 
Wrigley, Jr. (W.) Co.........25¢ M Nov. 1 Oct. 20 

25e M Dee. 1 Nov. 20 

zellers, -.20e Q Nov. 1 Oct 5 

Accumulated 

Assoc. Dry Goods 7% 2d pf.$5.75 .. Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
$1.75 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 22 
Hutchins Investing $7 pf........ $1 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
International Paper 7% pf..... $63 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 7 
Mass. Pr. & Lt. Assoc. $2 pf. . 40¢ .. Oct. 15 Oct. 8& 
Mich. Gas & Elec. 7% pr. In. $1.75 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 

Pac. Portland Cement 6%% pf..$1 Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
Portland Gas Light $6 pf....... Oct. 15 Oct 1 
Robbins & Meyers $1.50 pf....50¢ .. Oct. 21 Oct. 3 
Rockwood & Co. 5% pf...... $1. 23 .. Ot. 15 Oct. 2 
Van Sciver (J. B). 7% pf..$1.75 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 

Extra 
Loose-Wiles Biscuits ......... 25e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Merch. & Mfgrs. Securities ‘‘A’’.5c .. Oct. 15 Oct. 11 

Middlesex Products Corp. ....25¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Prentice Mfgrs. (G. E.) ....$1.50 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Rath Packing .. Ot. 24 Oct. 14 
2%e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Ween 25e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 20 

Initial 
Final 
Commonwealth Tel. (Wisc) 
Liquidating 
Morristown Securities .......... Oct. 
MeWilliams Dredge & Dock. -- Nov. 1 Oct. 21 


"2% shares Nat. Invest. Corp. for each share held. 


Government is absorbing all available 
materials like a hungry and starved 
dog, thereby begetting the very scar- 
city that is a prolific breeder of infla- 
tion, and conversely is paring down 
profit margins, so necessary to suc- 
cessfully finance a war. 

So, in face of this historical back- 
ground, why should Henry cry wolf 
about inflation? It is here and was 
placed here by the Government itself. 

It is not up to us to crush this 
snake under our feet ; we could not do 
it though we would want to very 
much. . The snakekiller must be the 
Government itself. 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


Chicago Flexible Shaft............ $3.43 


12 August 3! 
Tech-Hughes Gold Mines......... 


36 Weeks to September 6 
1941 1940 


9 Months A 


8 Months to August 3! 
Giddings & Lewis Mach. Tool..... 4.73 3.57 


3 Months to August 3! 
1.79 1.97 


12 Months to July 31 
12 te June 30 
American & Foreign Power....... 4.20 D4.37 
6 aoe te June 30 
Cerro de Pasco Copper.......... 1.10 1.41 


*—Before taxes. 
+—After Federal income taxes of $578,279. 
D—Deficit. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.) 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 
Total Car Loadings (cars). 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index 
*;7Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 


+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 


7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 


F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 
Ss 
"Bank Clearings, New York City 


"Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 


*Daily average. 


zJournal of Commerce. 


Commodity Prices: 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 
Copper, Electrolytic (per ib.) . 
Hides, Light Native (per I1b.). 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.) . 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel) 
Corn (per bushel) 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.) 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 
Total Loans 
Total Commercial Loans 
Total Brokers’ Loans . 
Other loans for Securities..... 
U. S Govt. Securities Held 
Investments,Except Govt Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y 
Reserve System 
Reserve Credit Outstanding. 
Total Money in Circulation .... 


ee 


Monthly 
Indicators 
8. Govt., debt...... *$51,433 *$44.061 


*Rayon Inventories (ibs.) 
tHeld by Broad 


*23.4 *24.0 
Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazine... 772,324 740,034 
Women's Magazines.. 758,459 705,030 
Canadian Magazines.. 216,459 216,167 
—SEPTEMBER 
Magazine Advertising: 
National Weeklies— 
948,084 901,025 
+Food in Storage: 
Butter (lbs.) ....... *200.5 *134.3 
Cheese (Ibs.) ....... 184.6 “369.2 
Eggs (cases) ....... | "25.8 
Lard and Fats (lbs.) *288.1 "372.3 
Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *625.9 *523.4 
Poultry (Ibs.) ...... *85.3 *82.2 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *83.5 *78.4 
“Shipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels... . 947 336 
Total Tonnage .....5,851,090 1,605,470 
=Railroad Equipment Orders: 
Locomotives ......... 174 
Freight Cars ........ 92,000 18,456 
=Fairchild Retail Price 
Composite Index .... 102.6 92.9 
Indexes: 
Piece Goods ........ 97.1 86.0 
93.3 89.1 
Women’s Wear ...... 100.4 92.2 
Infants’ Wear ...... 100.0 97.0 
Home Furnishings ... 104.9 94.6 
7 Rayon (Ibs.) : 
Shipments ........... 37.0 30.9 
Raw Bilk. Activity (bales) : 
Mill Takings ....... J hives 
Stocks on Hand ..... 53,008 44,454 


*Million. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


7000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 
xRevised. 


tWard’s Reports. 
7000,000 omitted. 


1941 naticcietlis R. Rs Utilities 

Oct. 
ox 126.15 28.90 18.28 
Bec 126.06 29.02 18.33 
126.10 29.16 18.45 
Bie 125.83 29.21 18.35 
Bee 124.42 28.83 18.17 
8.. 124.13 28.87 18.07 
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eek End 
Oct. 4 Sept. 27 
76,820 x77,035 
3,290 3,233 
98.1 96. 
917,516 919,51 
96.7 96.4 
3,861 4,060 
80,870 81,003 
145,569 145,201 
,82 1,65 
158.0 157.8 
t. 27 Sept. 20 
$3,431 $3,611 
3,633 3,972 


806, 004 


79.8 


3,489 
81,644 
156,309 


126.2 
Sept. 28 
$3,247 
2,711 


of 


Sept. 30 Oct. 5 
. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
20.00 20.00 21.75 
0.12 0.12 0.12 
0.0585 0.0585 0.05 
0.0725 0.0764 0.0725 
.15 15 0.13 
0.0940 0.0940 0.0680 
1.11 -11 0.96 
1.26% 1.29 1.02 42 
0.87% 0.91% 0.80% 
0.0350 0.0365 0.0275 
Oct. 1 Sept. 24 Oct. 2 
(000,000 omitted) 
$11,024 $10,954 $8,785 
6,447 6,839 ,630 
494 481 446 
428 437 460 
14,301 14,397 11,862 
3,800 3,769 3,682 
24,277 24,390 21,152 
5,429 5,431 5,359 
354 342 324 
2,244 2,279 2,482 
10, 183 10, 070 8,172 


Weekly Car Loadings 


Week Ended 


Sept. 27 Sept. 20 Sept. 28 
1941 


Kastern District 1940 
72,962 73,928 61,808 
Chesapenke & Ohio 43,608 42,698 
Delaware & Hudson .......... 19,534 18,670 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 19,453 19,967 

Norfolk & Western ........... 31,662 27,784 

New York, N. Haven & Hartford 28,79 29,429 

New York Central. 105,659 104,581 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 21,717 21,619 

Western Maryland ............ 14,072 13,960 

Southern District 

Atteantic Const Tame 17,906 17,807 

Louisville & Nashville......... 37,167 35,073 

Southern Ry. System ......... 46, 626 46, 108 
Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western...... 6,899 6,814 

Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 34,584 33,738 

Chicago & North Western...... 46,877 47,157 

We 18,321 17,679 15, 667 
Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 32,641 31,877 27,841 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 30,265 29,834 28,053 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 25,483 25,293 23,160 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.... 5,955 6,303 

Denver & Rio Grande Western. 9,640 9,223 

Southern Pacific Syvstem....... 53,109 52,146 

Western Pactfic 6,108 6,717 
Southwestern District 

Kansas City Southern ......... 5,749 5,708 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas......, 8,852 8,914 

St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 16,890 16,804 

St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 7,162 6,933 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. 
Association of American Railroads figures.) 


conditions. 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 


World. 


| 


|. Monthly figures are those of the 
Federal Reserve Board Index;- 
-— weekly extensions are based on 
computations by The Financial 


_f 
A 


pili 


Vol. of Sales 


N.Y.S.E. 
(Shares) 


464,927 
423,550 
214,170 
483,900 
602,120 
444,140 


40 
1932'33 ‘34 '35 ‘37 ‘38 


7“Rayon Organon” of Textile Economics Bureau, Ine. 
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JUNE 1941 


————CHARACTER OF TRADING-———— 


No. of No.of Total Un- 
Advanc’s Decl.  ch’ng 


New New 
’d Highs Lows 


224 200 18 7 
292 208 11 8 
140 165 11 6 
246 227 11 7 
551 153 5 23 
287 213 7 18 


tAt the first of the month. 


(Compiled from 


Monthly 
Indicators 
Shoe Output (pairs) . *44.0 *39.6 


Hide Movement: 
Offerings (hides) .... 
Wettings (pieces) . 
Stocks on Hand (hides) 

Leather Activity: 
Production (skins) .. 
Consumption (skins) . 

Hosiery (doz. pairs) : 
Total, All Types...... 
Women’s Silk 
Women’s Nylon 

Fluid Milk Sales: 
Daily Average (qt.).. 

Tin Activity (long tons): 
World Production .... 
Deliveries in U. S.... 
Stocks on Hand...... 

Tron and Steel Scrap: 
Consumption 

(gross tons) ....... 

Tire Activity (casings) : 
Shipments 
Production 


*1.9 


13, 825 


Stocks on Hand ..... 
Electrical Equipment: 
Refrigerator Sales ... 266,011 
Ranges and Stoves... 50,759 
Sugar Activity (short way 
9,203 
Raw Stocks on Hand oat = 
Refined Stocks 


202,209 
29,128 


557,404 
526,625 
407 ,380 
*$414.9 
*$40.8 
191 
273.3 


*$304.4 


Contracts Awarded . 
Machine Tool Shipments 
Gear Sales Index No.. 276 
Foundry Equipment: 

Sales Index No....... 298.2 
Chain Store Sales 

(total) 


Average Value of 

40 Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
90.34 9,010,000 
90.42 8,300,000 
90.63 7,070,000 
90.67 8,920,000 
90.48 7,770,000 
6,490,000 
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Oct. 5 
105,153 
2,792 
1,700 
e 
2 — 
; 
190} = 
: 180 | *13.3 *12.8 
| : 
*2.4 
*3.1 *3.9 
140 *7.0 *6.7 
130 18,400 
9.9 
Bui I te 
50 
65 Issues 
: Stocks Traded 
Oct. 
42.52 670 246 — 
42.55 700 200 — 
42.64 530-225 
4 42.57 683 210 .. § ae 
42.08 803 99 
42.00 704-204 — 
> 


\arnings, Dividends and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 1 of a series which will cover all common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless 
otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been affected. Figures for 1941: earnings, latest re- 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


ported; dividends, paid or declared 
and dividend averages are for 


the figures are available. 


so far this year; 


prices, up to date a week prior to publication. Earnings 
the ten-year period 
1931-1940, or for whatever period ended 1940 for which 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1938 10 
Laboratories ....... 39% 31% 42% 60% 127 159 
26 18% 21% 4 60 97% 
200% Dividend)...High ......... 57% 55% 61 71% 70% 
Earnings ..... $0.70 $0.52 $0.90 $1.48 $1.77 $2.10 $2.38 $2.31 $2.61 $2.89 $1.77 = y$1.38 
Dividends .... 0.624% 0.56 0.50 0.58% 0.75 2.07 2.10 1.70 2.05 2.15 1.31 1.50 
raham & Strauss....... BY Nos, owen 39 24% 40% 43 52% 70 69 45 49% 46% ee 50 
ON canaviause 18 10 13% 35 32 42 37 30% 33% 30 aes 38 
Earnings ..... a$3.16 a$1.11 a$3.02 a$2.12 a$3.62 a$5.77 a$4.41 a$4.47  a$5.82 a$6.26 $3.98 y$1.06 
Dividends .... 0.75 1.27% 1.35 1.8 1.80 2.5 3.25 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.93 $3.00 
14 8% 10 27 42 59 28 31% 34% 44 
Earnings ..... $1.02 $0.06 $2.87 $3.11 $5.37 $6.58 $5.78 $1.12 $5.82 $6.43 $3.82 y$5.74 
Dividends ... $2.37% 1.20 1.00 1.75 2.25 4.50 4.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 2.33 3.00 
ams Express ........... 23% 9Y% 11% 11% 15% 12% 11% 9 8% 
3% 1 6 4% 9% 7 6% 4% 5% 
Earnings ..... $0.91 $0.14 Dg$o. 3 D$0.002 $0.09 $0.50 $0.62 $0.16 $0.29 $0.46 $0.30 iad 
Dividends .... 0.90 None None None None 0.55 0.60 0.20 0.25 0.40 0.29 $0.15 
_ 33% 30% 21% 34% 37% 35% 285% 24 25 27% 24% 
MO Gscccuease 22% 12 8 16 28 17% 17% 14% 19 16% 19% 
Earnings ..... $4.72 $1.03 $2.63 $3.41 $2.93 $2.55 $2.77 $3.21 $3.55 $3.03 $2.9 iat 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.65 $0.75 
iressograph-Multi- 
23% 14 12% 11% 24% 37% 36 30 27% 19% 15% 
Seer 10 8Y% 5% 6% 8 22% 16% 16 15 12% 12 
Earnings ..... $0.68 D$0.51 D$0.43 $0.62 $1.11 $1.75 $2.59 $1.20 $1.35 *t$0.78 $0.91 z$1.41 
Dividends .. 1.30 0.50 None None 0.30 0.95 1.30 1.40 1.05 LJ 0.80 1.00 
Reduction ............. 10934 63% 112 113 173 194 
47% 30% 91% 104% 168% 
After 3-for-1 split-up)...High ......... 86% 80% 67% 68 58% 45 
Earnings .. $1.51 $0.91 $1.27 $1.66 $2.09 $2.79 $2.86 $1.47 $1.98 $2.38 $1.89 y$1.50 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.82% 2.25 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.76 aaa 
iy Way Elec. Appliances..High ......... 10% 3% 4 3% 2% 6% 5% 1% 1% % mee % 
Earnings ..... D$1.14 D$1.34 $0.53 D$1.39 D$0.89 D$0.74 D$1.35 * D$0.40 D$0.43 D$0.19 D$0.84 w$0.007 
Dividends .... 0.15 None None None None None None None None None 0.015 None 
jabama & Vicksburg 
116 60 84 98 84 107 104 71 80 77 75 
ebatcenes 40 32 48 70 73 75 63 45 66 60 ee 73 
Earnings ..... —_——_————Leased to Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R.R. in turn controlled by Illinois ee 
Dividends $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $5.75 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $5.98 $6.00 
laska Juneau ............  ecaerke 20% 16% 33 23% ~—.203 17% 1534 13 10 7 span 5 
7 11% 16% 13% 13 8 8% 6% 4 3K 
Earnings ..... §$0.74 $$0.57 §$1.00 §$1.28 §$1.04 §$1.52 §$1.39 $$1.17 §$$0.75 §$$0. 52 $1.01 
Dividends .... 0. .50 0.75 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.20 0.80 0.60 0.92- $0.374% 
Albany & Susquehanna....High ......... 220 162 185 210 206 200 186 130 135 100 a ee 99% 
ener 140 115 151 165 178 173 114 83 113 110 pccars 98 
Earnings ..... Dividend guaranteed by Delaware & Hudson R.R. Corp.———--——— —— 
Dividends . $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.65 $9.00 
Alleghany Corporation ....High ......... 12% 3% 8% 5% 3% 5% 5% 1% 2 1% arr * 
13 % % 1% 2u, 1 7 % 
Earnings ..... D$0.18 D$0.83 D$1.21 D$1.12 D$0.97 D$0.94 D$0.88 D$1.32 D$1.08 56 D$0.91 xD$0.15 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
46% 15 26 23% 32 40% 45% 21% 
10 5% 5 15 21 26% 13 11% 
19 114% 20% 19% 26% 35 41% 21% 
4 1% 4 8% 12% 22% 13% 12% 
(Present Stock).......... ‘ 29% 28% 26% 25% 
Earnings ..... D$0.23 D$1.41 $0.18 $0.84 $1.25 $2.11 $2. 16 “Dst. 04 $1.49 $2.78 $0.81 y$3.22 
Dividends . 0.66 None None 0.15 0.49 1.38 1.36 0.10 0.50 1.50 0.61 1.50 
legheny & Western...... REP viencs sees 117 85 sen 105 97 113 113 63 71 79 
70 40 83 91 58 25 49 61 
Earnings ..... Leased to an Rochester & Pittsburgh. which is controlled by Baltimore & Ohio—————— 
Dividends $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 
len Industries............ 14% 2u%- 6 24% 
(After 4-for-1 split)...... 55% 29% 27 14% 11% 12% 11% 
cane 8% 18% 6% 4y% 6% 6% 7M 
Earnings ..... D$0.59 $0.015 $0.51 $0.97 $2.61 $2.97 $1.42 $0.33 $1.75 $2.18 $1.21 y$i.44 
Dividends None None None None 0.50 1.75 1.00 None 1.00 1.50 0.58 
llied Chemical & Dye....High ......... 182% 88% 152 160% 173 245 258% 197 200% 182 mate 167% 
64 42) 70% 115% 125 157 145 124 151% 135% 
Earnings ..... $6.74 $3.62 $5.50 $6.83 $8.71 $11.44 $11.19 $5.92 $9.50 $9.43 $7.89 ein 
Dividends 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 9.00 8.00 6.65 $4.50 
Earnings ..... D$2.78 $1.66 $4.17. D$1.16 *f£$0.74 £$1.91 19 34 $1.49 £$1.26 $0.71 u$1.27 
Dividends . None None 1.25 0.25 0.12% 1.00 1.50 0.62% 0.50 0.8 0.61 0.85 
5% 5 15% 14% 27% 34 14% 15% 16% 14% 
3% 2% 3 5% 12 23 8% 9% 10 
Earnings ..... £$0.02 £$0.22 £$0.43 £$1.00 £$2.36 £$2.86 f$2. 30 $0.64 £$1.36 $1.72 $1.31 £$1.97 
Dividends None None None None 0.50 0.50 2.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.58 0.75 
9% 4% 44: 8% 9 20% 21% 13% 11% 9% 9 
OE eae 1% % 1% 3% 3% 6% 6% 4% 6 4 Saets 5% 
Earnings ..... aD$1.31 aD$3.79 aD$1.00 aD$0.19 a$0.30 a$1.34 $0.96 a$0.59 a$1.26 a$1.57 D$0.03 y$0.48 
Dividends ... None None None None None None 0.20 None None None 0.02 None 
Beet ce rer 42% 15% 26% 23% 37% 81 83% 55% 48% 41% 37 
10% 4 6 10% 12 35% 34 34% 28 216K 25% 
Earnings ae $0.96 D$2.29 D$2.19 D$0.78 $1.48 $2.27 $4.42 $1.44 $2.09 $2.84 $1.02 7 34 
Dividends .... 2.00 0.25 None None None 1.50 3.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.15 .00 
*liscal year changed. +—Revised to On. 6, 1941. §—Before depletion and, or depreciation. a—12 mos. to January 31. f—12 mos. to June 30. s—12 
mos. to June 30, 1941. t—7 mos. to July 31. _ mos. to December 31. v—12 mos. to March 31, 1941. w—24 weeks to June 14, 1941. x-—First 
Wai y—Halt year. z—9 mos. Deficit. 
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THREE soldiers on a street corner, 
wondering where to go from here. 


Where next—in a town whose side-. 


walks are overflowing with men on 
leave from camp? A dance some- 
where? No such luck, soldier. The 
movies? Take a look at that line down 
the block. Somewhere to meet a friend, 
to write a letter... 


“Dad used to tell me about places 
back in 717... .” 


“We were at war then, Buddy. Peo- 
ple cared.” 


* * 


Isn’t it time America woke up to 
the fact that building an army is more 


than camps and guns? An army is 


men. And one of the most urgent prob- 
lems in any all-out scheme of na- 
tional defense is how to provide for 
these men off duty. : 


LIBERTY—-TO DO WHAT? 


Within the camps and naval stations 
the services themselves have excellent 
facilities. But in the surrounding cities 
and towns, the problem is urgent and 
serious. 


Many of the newer army camps are 
located far from the larger .centers. 
Into towns of 1,000 to 5,000 population 
may come as many as 3,000 men on a 
single evening. Not half of them can 
find places to eat; hardly any can find 
opportunities for wholesome entertain- 
ment. 


To meet this emergency all the 
“service agencies” of the last war have 
joined forces. The Y. M. C. A., the 
National Catholic Community Ser- 
vice, the Salvation Army, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Jewish Welfare Board and 
the National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion have combined to form the United 
Service Organizations—known as the 


“qdollars to finance its program of leis- 
ure-time aid to the men in service. 


U.S. O. Differences of race and creed 
have been forgotten; lesser distine- 
tions of purpose and method have been 
subordinated to the idea of united ser- 
vice. 


How can you help? The U. S. O. is 
raising approximately eleven million 


Give generously to the U. S. O. 


How will the money be used? In 
maintaining 360 U. S. O. clubs. The 
government is building the club houses 
themselves. What is required now is 
money to operate them. 


How and where shall you give? To 
the local committee that has charge of 
your city’s part in this national drive. 
No matter how much or how little 
you feel you can give, send it today 
to your local chairman or to National 
U. S. O. Headquarters, Empire State 
Building, New York. 
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